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REVIEW CF NEW BOOKS. 
PICTURE OF EGYPT.* 


A few Words upon Egypt, translated from the 
French of M. L. Bousquet-Deschamps, en- 
titled Deux Mots sur ? Egypte. Smyrna, 
1832. 

ConsIDERABLE interest has been excited for 
many years by the civilisation of modern Egypt. 
To judge of it from certain late publications, 
this fortunate country advances with rapid 
strides from the state of barbarism in which it 
has been immersed during a long series of ages. 
It enjoys the unusual felicity of being governed 
by an enlightened, just, and philanthropic 
prince, who is, above all, an enthusiastic en- 
courager of arts and sciences. In _ short, 
Mohammed Alee has revived all the wonders 
of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. His 
extensive and beneficial projects are constantly 
directed towards the happiness and regeneration 
of his people ; his active and enterprising genius 
is incessantly engaged in removing their pre- 
judice and ignorance; and his endeavours to 
purify their manners have succeeded in intro- 
ducing amongst them the most brilliant ad- 
vantages of polished society. 

Such are the prodigies which have dazzled 
the imagination of those who view from a dis- 
tance the conduct of Mohammed Alee, and the 
state of the country he governs. But let them 
visit Egypt itself; there they will find an entire 
population dying of hunger, covered with rags, 
or perfectly naked, sheltered by miserable mud- 
huts, unacquainted with every convenience of 
life, destitute of the rhost necessary articles of 
furniture and of the most indispensable family 
utensils, and sleeping upon the bare ground 
without the comfort of a simple mat! There 
will they see towns in ruins, villages deserted, 
houses destroyed, public monuments in decay ; 
in short, a population pining under the op- 
pressive yoke of the most inhuman servitude, 
destitute of every thing, subject to all the 
horrors of want, and approaching the tomb 
amidst appalling desolation. This is the af- 
ficting picture which strikes us on the first 
glimpse of Egypt; nor does its deformity fail 
to increase as we quit the towns and advance 
into the interior of the country. But how 
widely different is this from the former state- 
ment—one the deceptive phantom of imagina- 
tion, the other the faithful image of reality ! 

Egypt is by no means civilised, nor can it 
well be so. Civilisation is the result of happi- 
ness and comfort ; and it was by improving the 
condition of his people that Mohammed Alee 


, * This important poner contains views very different 
tom those in which we have been led to indulge; but it 
comes to us from an authority so worthy of public atten- 
oad that, on the piace of audi alteram partem, we 
wey deemed it right to insert it in the Literary Gazette. 
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eye-witness, it is the representation of a Frenchman ini- 
to Mohammed Alee. The notes are by a very able 
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should have commenced his project of reform. 
For if much time must elapse before the mass 
of a population will be persuaded of the benefits 
of a change, much more will necessarily be re- 
quired when the reformer has to convince a 
wretched people, whose intellectual and physi- 
cal faculties are impaired by hunger. 

Is there a single example of a people who 
have suddenly passed from an excess of bar- 
barism and debasement to a state of civilisation, 
without having been led to it by the enjoyment 
of comfort ? or, at least, by the possibility of 
satisfying their most urgent wants? Nations 
are like individuals ; there are none among the 
latter but those who belong to classes in good 
circumstances who avail themselves of a certain 
education, either because their pretensions in 
society impose upon them as a duty the ac- 
quirement of that knowledge which is indis- 
pensable for maintaining the rank they hold 
above the common mass, or because the waste 
of time and money which that education re- 
quires does not permit every one equally to 
profit byit. Thus poor and oppressed nations, 
continually overwhelmed by the cares of their 
existence, and the fear of being exposed to the 
exactions of despotic rulers, have neither the 
means nor time to instruct themselves; and 
that instruction, for a nation, is nothing else 
than civilisation. 

Mohammed Alee should then have com- 
menced by nurturing his country ; and as to 
its civilisation, however slight his intention 
was to encourage its promotion, it would have 
naturally followed, without difficulty, from the 
general improvement. 

Instead of that, what has he done? He has 
begun by levying an army, which, in proportion 
to the population of the country, is considerable, 
and has instructed it after the European disci- 
pline. It is, then, the army that forms the 
base of the civilisation of Egypt ; it is the army 
which is to promote the sciences and arts, and 
sow the seeds of industry on the banks of the 
Nile. But what has been taught, and what is 
taught the soldiers of Mohammed Alee, to 
render them the advisers of the rest of the 
population, or to make them serve as instru- 
ments for the regeneration of Egypt? Alas! 
their instruction is a degree below that of 
soldiers in any other part of the world. And 
this is the focus from which should radiate, 
and from which already does radiate, according 
to a multitude of hooks and journals, those 
beams of light which are successively to spread 
over all the provinces of the Ottoman empire. 
We might inquire if people are civilised by 
the bayonet, and if these means are nct more 
baneful than beneficial to civilisation and 
humanity. 

To form an army, the lands have been 
depopulated; and the consequence has been the 
increasing of burdens upon those who are not 
enlisted. Hence, too, the small number of 
individuals crippled by age, infirm, or deformed, 
who remain to cultivate the lands, is insuffi- 
cient to perform the labours required. The 
result is, that by toiling even twice as much as, 





they should reasonably do, they cannot obtain 
from the soil all that its extent and fertility 
appear to promise, nor profit by a moment of 
repose, to obtain some slight notions of the 
earliest elements of civilisation. On the other 
hand, where are the means of instruction for 
the people? Nowhere. The schools which 
have been opened, and which have made so 
much noise in Europe, are purely military. 
That of medicine itself has been founded with 
the sole view of forming surgeons for the army ; 
and we may say of Mohammed Alee, what 
Voltaire said of the king of Prussia, ‘* Il a fort 
embelli Sparte, mais n’a transporté Athénes 
que dans son cabinet.’ In short, every thing 
has been sacrificed to the army; and nothing, 
absolutely nothing, has been done for the na- 
tion itself. Hence, none are civilised but the 
troops; and from the manner in which Mo- 
hammed Alee has commenced his reform, we 
are at liberty to conclude he has been desirous 
of civilising an army, in order to enslave and 
levy contributions on his people with greater 
facility. 

It might be supposed, that since the soldiers 
are freed from the rude labours to which the 
other inhabitants are subjected, the taste for 
the profession of arms had become general in 
the country; and this conclusion, at first sight, 
appears natural. However, the erroneous sys. 
tem adopted by Mohammed Alee has produced 
a contrary effect, and the aversion of the Arabs 
for the life of a camp has constantly increased 
since the first formation of the regular troops. 
This aversion proceeds from the bad treatment 
of the soldiers, from the want of confidence 
which on all occasions the government has 
shewn towards the Arabs, and from the small 
chance of advancement held out to them, every 
rank in the army being reserved for the Os- 
manlees and their (Memlook) slaves. 

I cannot but introduce some remarks on the 
mode of recruiting adopted by the Egyptian 
government. It is at once the most exception- 
able, and calculated to inspire the Arabs with 
an increasing aversion for 2 military life; at 
the same time that it deals a death-blow to 
agriculture, and greatly contributes to the de- 
population of Egypt. It is in the fields alone* 
that the army is recruited, without attention or 
choice. When men are wanted, all the youths 
of a province are carried off, without inquiring 
if in that number husbands, fathers of a family, 
or invalids, are included; if there are any 
whose labours are necessary for the support 
or existence of aged parents; or, in short, if 
they are fit for service. They are led away, 
tied like malefactors,+ to the depét; where 

* The author should have said the fields, as well as the 
villages and towns; which throws the same impediment 
in the way of cultivating the country. 

+ With ropes about their necks, and handcuffed. Such 
is their aversion for the life of a soldier, which is neces- 
sarily augmented by the means employed in their seizure, 
that mothers blind or maim their children; and many of 
the men, on the approach of a recruiting-party, thrust a 
spear, or other sharp instrument, into an eye, to prevent 
their capture. This has been carried so far, that it is 
thought necessary to make it punishable. 

A new order has been issued at Cairo (July 30, 1832), 
that the chief men of the city are to produce gach a cer- 
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they arrive, followed generally by their mo- 
thers, their wives, their sisters, and frequently 
by the whole village. Those whom infirmities 
have not rendered unfit for service are there 
selected, and the others are allowed to return 

me. * 

These levies en masse, or rather this species 
of pressing, which constantly fall on the same 
class of individuals, increase the aversion of the 
inhabitants to such a degree, that whole vil- 
lages are deserted on a sudden at the approach 
of a recruiting-party; and it is evident, that 
in order to have ten soldiers, the state loses the 
labour of fifty husbandmen. These emigra- 
tions often happen at the time of harvest, and 
the peasants by their flight cause the loss of a 
considerable quantity of the produce, which is 
burnt by the sun, or scattered by the wind, 

Much has been said of the introduction of 
manufactures into Egypt ; that innovation has 
been looked upon as an immense step towards 
civilisation, but it has been one of the most 
unfortunate, as may be seen from the depopu- 
lation, and the impediments presented by 
the state of the country. Too late has the 
fatal truth become known, that it could not 
succeed but at another moment; that is, when 
the rudiments of education and preliminary 
institutions shall have prepared the nation to 
benefit by a new kind of industry. Besides, 
this attempt has not been made with so laud- 
able an intention as some have imagined. The 
artisans and workmen whom Mohammed Alee 
has sent for from Europe, have not been invited 
to civilise Egypt, but to satisfy the caprices of 
its ruler. Some manage the different manu- 
factories of the government; others build new 
ships or repair old ones, but instruct few or no 
pupils ;+ and if thei* stay in the country sows 
some useful seeds, if their intercourse with the 
natives (of whose language they are ignorant) 
contributes to polish them in a slight degree, 
and to give them some idea of our arts, Mo- 
hammed Alee, as far as his intention goes, 
must be an entire stranger to this result. He 
was anxious fur manufactures, and he brought 
over machinery, and men capable of using it ; 
he wanted a navy, and he asked for an en- 
gineer: but if he has made manufactures at 
home, if he has set on foot the building of ships 
in his own dock.yards, it is simply because he 
expects to save time and expense; for the 
thought that these works might be of some 
utility to the people, and aid in their civilisa- 
tion, certainly never entered his mind. 

The civilisation of Egypt is, then, subjected 
to the wants and caprices of Mohammed Alee: 
Whenever he foresees some nal and im- 
mediate advantage in the introduction of any 
innovation, he will adopt it instantly, and 
oblige his subjects to do the same, without in- 
quiring if it will be to their disadvantage, or 
tain number for the army, under pain of forfeiting 700 
piastres (10/.) for each man; the consequence is natural, 
the streets present the desolate ap; ce that is wit- 
nessed during a plague — the shops are closed, business is 
au > arg and women cry as for the dead. 

he examiners and soldiers employed in seizing the 

men have even discovered the lucrative advantage of 

ressing invalids, and those unfit for service, from whom 
reats and fears elicit a sum for their release. 

* Though frequently taken to the distance of several 
days’ journey, no allowance is made them for provisions 
of any kind on the road ; nor is any facility afforded them 

: —_ villages. Loss of time is, of course, 

+ This is not quite the case; the Arab youths have 

only learnt much from their European teachers, but 

instances they boue made such advances, that 

a has been enabled to dispense with the services 

e Europeans. The objection is, that they consider 

t forced upon them, and therefore dislike the innovation. 
great committed by Mohammed Alee is hi: 
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even at.variance with the progress of civili- 
sation. 

Erroneous then, indeed, has been the idea 
that civilisation is greatly advanced in Egypt ; 
Mohammed Alee has positively done nothing 
for it, though no one had a better opportunity 
than himself, He was no longer accountable 
to the Porte for any of his actions ; he enjoyed 
immense revenues, which would have been 
still farther increased, had he consented to em- 
ploy a small share of them for the comfort of 
his people :* but far from dreaming of such a 
sacrifice, he is constantly inventing new modes 
of disputing with them their very existence. 
His administration is composed of persons who, 
before their eyes, deceive the husbandmen in 
the quantity of their produce, by false weights 
and measures; and deceive them, moreover, 
in its quality. Never, according to them, does 
the peasant gather cotton of the first, or even 
of the second quality, though he is well aware 
that the government exports it of three differ- 
ent qualities. On the least pretext, or even 
without any, they impose on those whom they 
believe to have made some trifling savings; and 
oftentimes villages, towns, and provinces, are 
treated in the same manner; making families, 
villages, and a whole district, responsible for 
the non-payment of these odious exactions. 
To such a length is this carried, that he who 
endeavours to elude a similar demand is con- 
demned to the bastinado ; and whether his re- 
sistance arises from obstinacy or from want of 
means, his treatment is the same: and his 
family and his friends —in short, a whole vil- 
lage—are exposed to the same vexation! This 
monstrous system is not confined to indivi- 
duals, it extends also to villages, so that no- 
thing is ever lost to the revenue; and one 
village, which happens to have some resources, 
is doomed to pay the debt, often unjustly de- 
manded of another that has been ruined by 
accident, or by recent extortions. 

f a peasant is employed for some job, such as 
carrying goods, or other extraordinary service, 
he is promised his hire; but, instead of receiving 
it, he is told, that, since he belongs to a village 
in arrears with the government, the money he 
is entitled to will be deducted from the public 
debt. It often happens, that the ignorance of 
these poor people is insulted by the return of 
false receipts (téskreh),+ or by not putting to 
their account the sums they have paid, as part 
either of their taxes, or of the impositions 
forced upon them, which they are therefore 
obliged to pay over again.t The agents of 
Mohammed Alee no sooner imagine that a 
peasant (felléh) has some money, than they 
send for him, and demand it; if he refuses, he 
is bastinadoed ; if he produces any, his punish- 
ment is repeated, in the hopes of his giving 
more, Should a family increase their expenses 
by the smallest item, it is instantly taxed with 
an additional duty: they pretend to perceive 
its circumstances are improved ; but if it is 
obliged by want to undergo greater privations, 
it is in like manner taxed, from the notion 
that its parsimony is the result of economy, 
and its money is laid by. 

The revenues of Egypt amount to nearly 


* His conduct to the people has not only been the 
means of decreasing his revenue, but of weakening his 
power against an enemy. 

+ The téskreh in this case is nothing else than a species 
of bill payable to bearer, called in Egypt assignation, 
with which the government acknowledges the produce of 
the husbandmen, the pay of the soldiers, and the wages of 
the workmen. These bills, generally payable some 
months after date, are discounted at a loss of thirty or 
forty = cent by the agents of the government. 

+ This is ———— practice. If the peasant could 
= steal from his own fields, he would inevitably die of 

unger. 
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twenty-five millions of dollars; and, however 
enormous that sum may appear, it has always 
been insufficient to cover the expenses of the 
government. It cannot be conceived how Mo. 
hammed Alee, who has never raised any monu. 
ment for posterity,* who has never made any 
sacrifice for the people, who never comforts 
them by any means, and who is always in 
debt, should not be able to introduce the least 
order in his finances, or put an end to that 
continual state of penury, from which his go. 
vernment never extricates itself; a penury 
that cannot be denied, since he does not pay, 
three parts of the time, his moslem employés, 
but even keeps back, for whole years, the sala. 
ries of those European instructors he has taken 
into his service, and the pay of those unfortu. 
nate foreign workmen, who have no other 
means of subsistence. 

It must then be allowed, that great disorder 
exists in his administration ; and that his 
boasted ministers either deceive him, or under. 
stand nothing of business; though perha: 
both of these reasons may be admitted. At all 
events, the disordered state of Mohammed 
Alee’s finances is an incontestable fact; and 
though some have endeavoured to derive the 
cause from the expenses occasioned by his ex. 
pedition in the Morea, and from those incurred 
by maintaining garrisons for a length of time 
in the islands of Candia and Cyprus,} it is 
more reasonable to attribute it to his thirst for 
innovation, which he is incapable of under. 
standing, to the errors of his administration, to 
the rapacity and dishonesty of all his officers, to 
the high salaries he pays the greater part of 
them, and, moreover, to the support of an 
army and fleet, which he has endeavoured to 
render imposing,} solely to promote his views 
of ambition. The revenues, which might be 
easily augmented by one-third, are now sensi- 
bly diminished, by the deplorable situation to 
which the foolish prodigality of their ruler has 
reduced this people. The more abundant the 
crops, the more their misery augments; for 
Mohammed Alee, increasing his extensive 
operations in proportion to the resources he 
expects from the sale of his produce, exports a 
greater quantity, exacts from the peasant all 
that he has, and even more than he has, and 
abundant years are most frequently observed to 
be accompanied by adearth§ ss 

* No Turkish ruler of Egypt ever raised any useful 
monument for the countrys and the digging of canals, 
and other government works, are always attended by ad- 
ditional oppressive Ther ts are forced to 
the spot, and without their having any means, but those 
afforded by their wives or relations, of obtainin food, 
they are detained till the work is finished, which they 
toil at under the incessant dash of capricious taskmasters, 
without the interval of a Sabbath, or compassion for ill 
health. Many, who have no one to bring them victuals, 
die of hunger, and the pay of the others is frequently re- 
fused. Many of those who dug the Alexandrian canal are 
not yet paid; and it is universally allowed that thousands 
perished there, overcome by — and fatigue. No one 
who has not witnessed could believe the cruel manner 
in which they are treated. 

+ Rather Candia, Arabia, and Sennar. 

+ Being advised to construct martello towers along the 
coast, he answered, “I know their utility, but I must 
have a few large fortifications in preference. What 
would martello towers be thought of at Constantinople? 

In 1829, there was a great dearth in Egypt, particu- 
larly at Rosetta. The people died of hunger, while—a 
horrible and unheard-of fact—mountains of grain, des- 
tined to the speculations of Moh d Alee, $] in 
the open air, before the eyes of the inhabitants, who had 
not the permission to purchase any of it. It wasnot until 
the grain was spoiled that it was sold to them, with the 
prohibition to procure any other. Alexandria and Ca 
were equally subjected to this tyrannical measure. 
The government first sold half wheat and half barley, 
mized together; the wheat was afterwards stopped, ir? 
mouldy beans were substituted. This prema te 
about three or four months, and corn was contrat 
as Egypt. Somes wheat was even wo a 
Syria, by private speculation, — a thing 
Egypt Had yo famine of Ismaen Bey; but.a heavy duty 
put a stop to this promised relief. 
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Tris then the people, and always the people, 


on whom all the vexations, taxes, and burdens 
fall! and it is not to be wondered at, that their 
exasperation and discontent are carried to the 
highest pitch. Mohammed Alee has, indeed, 
lately had some unequivocal proofs of this fact ; 
for, independent of the great number of his 
subjects who have emigrated, many have refused 
to work, in spite of the blows they have suffered; 
and among those who have been forced to till 
the lands, several, urged by despair, have fired 
their crops, destroying, by preference, the cot- 
ton shrubs, as the most valuable object for 
the government.” What a Jesson! But Mo- 
hammed Alee has been unwilling to profit by it. 
On the contrary, whenever any signs of discon- 
tent are evinced, his creatures seize the oppor. 
tunity of inflicting new punishments on the 
country, but invariably such as are productive 
of profit to the government revenue. 

hese violent measures have not, however, 
produced the expected result. The finances of 
Egypt go on worse and worse; the treasury is ex- 
hausted, debts accumulate, and credit is weak- 
ened. The expedition to Syria, by the immense 
expenses which it has required, and still re- 
quires, has dealt a fatal blow to this wretched 
country. The depopulated lands will not much 
longer produce sufficient to make up for the 
deficiency caused by such great preparations, 
which become more considerable in proportion 
as the war is prolonged, and by the enormous 
daily expenses required for the maintenance 
and provision of forty thousand men by land 
and sea. 





The American Stage: including Anecdotes of 
English Performers, §c. By W. Dunlap. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, i832. * Bentley. 

It is so seldom we can have an opportunity of 

tracing the introduction of the drama into a 

country, that the subject must at least be pos- 

sessed of novelty. It is true that it differs 
from an inquiry into the origination of theatri- 
cal representation in the ancient world ; as, in- 
stead of the first steps of an infant art, it simply 
refers to the transplanting of a mature one ; 
but still there is considerable curiosity and in- 
terest attached to the investigation; and later 
times, when America has become an old coun- 
try, and the whole face of the earth is wonder- 
fully changed, will look back with satisfaction 
on Mr, Dunlap’s (then antiquarian) volume. 

When, perhaps, some new corps is changing 

scene from a venerable city on the Ameri- 

can shores of the Pacific, for a colonised settle- 
ment in Caubul or Tibet, with what a relish 
may the parties recall to memory the day, in 
the middle of the 18th century, on which their 
Thespian progenitors exhibited the triumphs 
ofthe sock and buskin to almost wildernesses 
of their swarming continent ! What would we 
give for a similar account of Egypt, of Greece, 
ofRome! Much more than Mr. Dunlap will 
gain by his publication, though it deserves to be 
popular, and treats of an amusement and recrea- 
tion in which nine-tenths of civilised mankind 
take some concern or pleasure. 

No doubt there are many circumstantial de- 
tails as to where the first playhouses were situ- 
ated, when opened, &c. &c. which can have 
little attraction beyond their several localities 
and recollections in the United States at the 
present day; but even these are not without 

ir value, since they prove the industry and 
enthusiasm of the author. 

Garrick had, in 1742, acquired great fame, 
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| and made the theatre in Goodiian’s Fields the 
successful rival of Fleetwood and Rich of Drary 
|Lane and Covent Garden. The consequence 
| was, his being removed to Drury Lane, together 
with his friend, the proprietor and manager, 
| Gifford ; who was succeeded by Mr. William 
| Hallam. In 1750 Hallam became bankrupt, 
land, after passing through the ordeal with 
j}honour, planned a theatrical expedition to 
America, in conjunction with his brother 
Lewis, and the better portion of the Goodman's 
Fields Company. William Hallam stayed at 
home to carry on the managements; Lewis 
; and his wife, an actress of much merit,* sailed 
at the head of the adventurers, well organised 
and well provided with stock pieces, properties, 
and other requisites. They departed from 
England in May, 1752, in the Charming Sally, 
and in six weeks disembarked at York Town, 
| Virginia. 
| What recollections (says the author) to 
the American of the present day! York- 
town, the scene of that great drama of real 
life, or rather the catastrophe of the military 
drama, which, in 1780, placed never-dying 
laurels on the brow of that man who, sent by 
Governor Dinwiddie in 1753, the year after the 
arrival of our adventurers, to summon the 
French posts on the Ohio to surrender to the 
arms of England, is called by the writers of the 
| Universal History one Major Washington. 
This Major Washington very probably wit- 
| nessed the first representations of plays in Vir- 
| ginia ; and one at least of the same company of 
| players (the second Lewis Hallam, then a boy) 
performed repeatedly before him when he was 
the first magistrate of the greatest republic the 
‘world had ever seen, and the theme of eulo- 
gium to every enlightened or philanthropic 
statesman the world possessed. In 1610, the 
first effectual colonisation of English America 
took place. In 1751, Franklin calculated the 
English population of the colonies at one mil- 
lion. Such was the increase in one hundred 
and forty years, and the arts, following in the 
train of civilisation, already prepared to rear 
the standard of taste. sf i ys 
Williamsburg was then the capital of Virginia ; 
and thither the players proceeded from York- 
town, the place of theirlanding. Uponapplication 
made to Governor Dinwiddie, permission was 
granted to erect or fit up a building for a theatre. 
Hallam found a building which he judged to 
be sufficient for his purpose, and proceeded to 
metamorphose it into pit, box, gallery, and 
stage. It wasa long house in the suburbs of 
the town, probably erected as a storehouse by 
the early emigrants; it was unoccupied, and 
the manager purchased it. This was the first 
theatre opened in America by a company of 
regular comedians ; and although within the 
boundaries of the metropolis of the ancient do. 
minion, the seat of William and Mary College, 
and the residence of all the officers of his ma- 
jesty’s government, was so near the woods that 
the manager could stand within the door and 
shoot pigeons for his dinner, which he more than 
once actually did. This theatre was situated on 
the spot occupied now by the house of the late 
Judge Tucker. After its destruction by fire, 
another was erected below the old capitol. The 
reader will observe that the proprietors of this 
enterprise had not included an orchestra in the 
plan of their establishment ; but fortunately a 
professor of music had been before them as a 
pioneer of the fine arts; and Mr. Pelham, who 
taught the harpsichord in the town, was en- 








years old, was left with her uncle; but her elder sister 
and two brothers were trained to the American stage, 


"© Mrs. Mattocks, their second daughter, then about six | 


2 RTE RN EET Om UMN 
yaged™ with his instrument ‘to represent that 
splendid assemblage of wind and stringed) in- 
struments which we now look for in an orches. 
tra. On the fifth of September, 1752, at Wil- 
liamsburg, the capital of Virginia, the first play 
performed in America by a regular company 
of comedians was represented to a delighted 
audience. The piece was the Merchant of 
Venice, and it was followed by the farce of 
Lethe. ‘Thus Shakspeare had the first place in 
time as in merit as the dramatist of the west. 
ern world, and Garrick the honour of attending 
upon his master. Lethe was at that time new 
even in London, and a popular after-piece.”” 

“ This night’s performance is rendered the 
more memorable, as it gave occasion for the first 
composition connected with thedrama which was 
written for, or addressed particularly to,an Ame. 
rican audience—a prologue especially composed 
for the purpose, probably on shipboard, by Mr. 
Singleton. It was spoken by Mr. Rigby. 
These lines were written down as recited, at 
the request of the author, by Lewis Hallam 
the second, forty years after their début. Mr. 
Hallam seemed to remember every transaction 
of that period, every circumstance attending 
these first histrionic adventures, as though they 
were of yesterday. We think lines brought 
forward under such auspices are worthy of re- 
cord, and accordingly give them. 

To this new world, from famed Britannia’s shore, 
Through boist’rous seas where foaming billows roar, 
The Muse who Britons charmed for many an age 
Now sends her servants forth to tread your stage; 
Britain’s own race, though far removed,to shew 
Patterns of every virtue they should know. 
Though gloomy minds through ignorance may rail, 
Yet bold examples strike where languid precepts fail, 
The world’s a stage where mankind act their parts; 
The stage a world to shew their various arts ; 
While the sou), touched by nature's tenderest laws, 
Has all her passions rous’d in virtue’s cause. 
Reason we hear, and coolly may approve, 
But all’s inactive till the passions move. 
Such is the human mind, so weak, so frail, 
* Reason’s her chart, but passion is her gale.’ 
‘Then raise the gale to waft fair virtue o’er 
The sea of life where Reason points the shore. 
But ah! let Reason guide the course along, 
Lest Passion, listening to some siren’s song, 
Rush on the rocks of Vice, where all is lost, 
And shipwreck’d Virtue renders up the ghost. 

Too oft, we own, the stage, with dangerous art, 
In wanton scenes has played the siren’s part; 
Yet if the Muse, unfaithful to her trust, 
Has sometimes stray’d from what is pure and just, 
Has she not oft with awful, virtuous rage, 
Struck home at vice, and nobly trod the stage? 
Made tyrants weep, the conscious murderer stand, 
And drop the dagger from his trembling hand ? 
Then, as you treat a favourite fair’s mistake, 
Pray spare her foibles for her virtue's sake ; 
And while her chastest scenes are made appear, 
(For none but such will find admittance here) 
The Muse’s friends, we hope, will join our cause, 
And crown our best endeavours with applause. 


Mr. Singleton afterwards published a volume 
of poems ; the principal, or longest, was descrip- 
tive, or intended so to be, of the West India 
Islands.”” 

It is not necessary for us to follow the future 
movements of our mimic band ; their next ex~ 
hibition was at Annapolis, and their third at a 
theatre erected in Nassau Street, New York. 
They afterwards went from place to place, as 
our provincial companies do now, and were a 
long while in the West India Islands. The 
| prices of admission were very high, the boxes 
eight or six shillings, the pit five or four shil. 
jlings, and the gallery three or two shillings. 
At Philadelphia there was considerable resist. 
ance offered to their obtaining a local habita- 
tion and a name; but they ultimately triumphed 
over the followers of William Penn, and, as they 
conducted themselves in a respectable manner, 
their success was as great here as any where 





Ise. 
*‘ The Quakers and their adherents carried 
|@ petition to the governor for the prohibi, 
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on OF profane stege-plays. ter-petitions, 
werg. A iy ae ‘presented, and. finall 
friends of action and passion prevailed, and 
the manager was favoured by Goyernor Hamil. 
ton with a permission to open a theatre, and 
calise twenty-four plays, with their attendant 
after-pieces, to be. performed, on condition that 
they ‘offered nothing indecent, and immoral,’ 
and performed one man for the benefit of the 
poor of the city; and further, that the manager 
gave security for all debts contracted, and all 
conttacts entered into by the company. How 
characteristic is all this of the time! Such was 
the treaty by which the first histrionic adven- 
tures gained a narrow and precarious footing 
in a new region which seemed forbidden ground. 








oo 
said that the drama, flourished, under, the re- 
publican flag. 

But, whether, prosperous, or otherwise, we 
need not, as reviewers of Mr. Dunlap’s..work, 
follow its history farther: for particulars. we 
must, refer to the book. itself. The Contrast, 


by Royal Tyler, Esq.,* ranks first in point, of 


time of all American plays performed by pro- 
fessional , players. It was published by sub- 
scription in 1790, .The next was The Father 
of an only Child, by.the author of the history 
before us, brought out. in September, 1789; 
and,the first printed play which came from 
the American press.as performed by regular 
comedians. 

In 1791-2 the old company relinquished the 





Once within the walls, they extended the boun- 
daries of their conquest, not without opposition, | 
until the whole city submitted to the invaders, | 
who, by degrees, like the Tartar invaders of | 
the Celestial empire, have become one and the | 
same with the people they had conquered—not | 
that the players became Quakers, but peaceable 
and rm citizens, no longer living on suffer, 
arce, or obliged to give bonds for their good 
behaviour. All this had occurred previously 
to the 18th of March, 1754, and a place been | 
secured for the representation of plays in Phi- | 
ladelphia. Accordingly the players proceeded 
thither, and commenced theatrical exhibitions. 
This was the first theatre opened in the capital 
of Pennsylvania by artists or actors by profes- 
sion. As early as 1749, it is on record that the 
magistracy of the city had been disturbed by 


sole dominion of the stage in the United States ; 
and other competitors, came forward to possess 
the land, Of some of these we select a few 
miscellaneous anecdotes. 

*¢ West soon. inyolved himself in debt; and 
being arrested by the breeches-maker for six 
pair of leather breeches, sent to Mr. Gaine, 
who still printed the play-bills, though no 
longer at the Bible and Crown, but only at 
the, Bible, to request. bail, as. the. prisoner’s 
name was in the bill for that night... The old 
gentleman took off his spectacles, and exclaim. 
ed, ‘Six pair of leather breeches! Why I 
never had one pair in my life! Six pair! Why 
how many /egs has the fellow got ?’ 

The first visit of any of the Kemble family 
to America is thus told, 1793-4. 

‘* About this time one of the Kemble family 


some idle young men perpetrating the murder | arrived at New York, a sister of Mrs. Siddons, 


of sundry plays in the skirts of the town; but | 


the culprits had been arrested and bound over 
to their good behaviour, after confessing their 


John Kemble, Mrs. Whitlock, Charles Kemble, 
Stephen Kemble, and the other children of that 
highly talented family. This person was called 





crime, and promising to spare the poor poets 
for the future, The,first regular company of | 
comedians opened their theatre, the store-house | 
of Mr. William Plumstead, at the corner of | 
the first alley above Pine Street, and com- 
menced playing in April, 1754, with the tra-| 


gedy of the Fair Penitent.”’ 
Except the burning of the New York theatre | 
by the republicans in 1764, we find nothing | 


particularly worthy of record. Time, of course, | 
made alterations in the company; but still it 
went its round on the continent and in the | 
West Indies. From 1764 to 1767 there was | 
a deceitful calm, during which, ‘* ‘Thomas God- | 
frey, of Philadelphia, the son of the inventor of | 
the quadrant in 1765, published a play called | 
The Prince of Parthia, a tragedy, founded on, 
but deviating from history ; whether intended 
for the stage, or only for the closet, is unknown. 
That it was not performed by the players is 
certain. This is the first American drame on 
record.” 

In 1774 the first American congress shut up 
the theatres, by agreeing ‘‘ to discountenance 
and discourage every species of extravagance 
and dissipation; and among others named 
* gaming, cock-fighting, exhibitions of shows, 
plays, and other expensive diversions and en- 
tertainments’—a strange medley! plays ranked 
with cock-fighting and gambling, and these last 
only censured because expensive. This reso- 
lution of congress was conveyed to Douglass, 
the manager, in a letter from the president, 
Peyton Randolph ; and the committee of New 
York gave him likewise notice of the same.” 

An episode of the war of the revolution has 
too little connexion with the suspended drama 
(save where amateur English officers per- 
formed), to tempt us to notice it. After the 
peace of 1783, the actual players returned as 
“the American company,” but. were coldly 


Mrs. Hatton, and had a husband with her, a 
vulgar man. She introduced herself to the 
American world by writing a play called Tam- 
many, which she presented to the Tammany 
society, who patronised it, and recommended 
it to the theatre through Hodgkinson, whose 
favour the authoress had secured. The mana- 
gers would not have dared to reject any thing 
from the sons of St. Tammany, and gladly re- 
ceived this production of the sister of Mrs. 
Siddons, seasoned high withespices hot from 
Paris, and swelling with rhodomontade, for 
the sonorous voice of Hodgkinson, who was 
to represent the Indian saint.” 

Anecdote of Mr. Bates —“ His manager was 
present; in a first-rate character at rehearsal, 
when Bates entered to deliver a message, which 
he did with all the flourish of a hero who had 
been preceded by the sound of a trumpet. ‘ Mr. 
Bates,’ says the principal, ‘ you surely don’t 
intend to deliver that message in that manner 
to-night ?’ ‘ Yes, sir, but I do.’ ‘ You are 
too loud, sir.’. ‘Loud, sir! not at all, sir; 
I’m only energetic. I’ve got a benefit to make 
as well as you, sir,’ ”’ 

But we. have “spun our yarn.” The en- 
trance of the drama into Boston is an entertain- 
ing passage ; and many of the personal anec- 
dotes may deserve from us a brief selection 
hereafter. We certainly feel indebted to Mr. 
Dunlap for his performance; and have only to 
add, by way of information to our readers, that 
he is already known to them by his “ Life of 
George Frederic Cooke.” 





Poems by Alfred Tennyson. _12mo. pp. 163. 


London, 1832. . Moxon. 
Mr. At¥rrED Tennyson may be considered 
a pupil of a poetical school, to, offer a fair and 
* He also wrote Ma » & farce, and the Aigerine 
Ci Trinnd a Sirel and vets chief justice of Yerman, in 








received ; and it was long before it could be 


RA. 


— 
candid opinion of the merits and demerits of 
any one of whom, from the Dux of the highest 
to the Dunee of the: lowest form, is' sure to 
bring the whole about your ears, buzzing, hal. 
looing, yelping, abusing, and pelting, with all 
the fury of an incensed urchinry. We had’, 
taste of this about a year and a half ago 
(July 30, 1830), when we humbly ventured to 
question the infinite beauty and excellence of 
AlbumVerses by C. Lamb (ZG. No. 703). This 
collection of pretty slip-slop, which could not 
have obtained partial applause at a tea-party, 
we said was unworthy of publication for gene. 
ral reading ; and we regretted that vanity and 
egotism should have led the amiable writer into 
the weakness of suffering it to go forth to the 
world. This offence provoked the unmitigated 
rage of the school referred to, which, for want 
of a fitter name, we shall call the Baa-Lamr 
Scuoou ; and they hastened to pour out all 
their impotence upon us. Not only was the 
Literary Gazette bespattered from the little 
periodical vehicles whence they could open 
their tiny batteries ; but the name of its sup. 
posed editor (or, rather, an approach to that 
name; for we ought not to expect good spell. 
ing from younkers of their class and calibre) 
furnished a most prolific theme for their ex. 
ceeding wit and felicitous humour. Not only 
did they evaporate their prodigious resentment 
with such weapons as anonymous squibs in 
the Examiner newspaper, but they actually 
prevailed on Poet-laureate Southey (as an old 
friend of Mr. Lamb) to thunder off some 
verses in the thundering Times (August 6), 
against the head of the mauled and sore. 
suffering reviewer. This was the unkindest 
cut of all. To be attacked by the bearish boys 
was bearable; but to be assailed also by a big 
fellow not belonging to the school, and who 
had no business with the quarrel—one who 
might be considered even as a professional 
brother, labouring in the same vocation for an 
honest livelihood,— this was too bad! But 
then the execution was worse than the design. 
Don’t take our word for it ; —- here it is: — 
* To Charles Lamb, on the Reviewal of his Album Verses 
in the Literary Gazette. 

Charles Lamb, to those who know thee justly dear 

For rarest genius and for sterling worth, 

Unchanging friendship, warmth of heart sincere, 

And wit that never gave an ill thought birth, 

Nor ever in its sport infix’d a sting; 

‘To us who have admired and loved thee long, 

It is a proud as well as pleasant thing 

To hear thy good report, now borne along 

Upon the honest breath of public praise: 

We know that with the elder sons of song, 

In honouring whom thou hast delighted still, 

Thy name shall keep its course to after days. 

The empty pertness, and the vulgar wrong, 

The flippant folly, the malicious will, 

Which have assail’d thee, now or heretofore, 

Find, soon or late, their proper meed of shame; 

The more thy triumph, and our pride the more, 

When witling critics to the world proclaim, 

In lead, their own dolt incapacity. 

Matter it is of mirthful memory 

To think, when thou wert early in the field, 

How doughtily small Jeffrey ran at thee 

A-tilt, and e a bulrush on thy shield. 

And now, a veteran in the lists of fame, 

I ween, old friend ! thou art not worse bested, 

When, with a maudlin eye and drunken aim, 

Dulness hath thrown a jerdan at thy head. - 
SouTHeEY. 
The point, the delicacy, the true spirit of 
poesy, the elegance, the admirable polish and 
the finish of these lines, require no comment. 
They stamp the character of the writer. A 
man who has always exercised the duty of 
criticism, without partiality or asperity, and 
one, therefore, who could ill brook the least 
apparent departure from the course which he 
had approved—a man so consistent in all his 
own opinions, from youth to age, that he must 
| view any difference from them in the light of 
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an absolute crime,~—from such an Aristides no 
mercy was to be expected, even for a venial 
error, if error was committed; and we could 
only sink under the fatal blow of the conclusive 
line, with which the refined laureate volun- 
teered to’ trouble us. Till now, indeed (so 
severe was the shock), we have never recovered 
suficiently tosay a few words in our own defence, 
or to sing our misericordia. Now that we are 
able to do so, we protest, on the honour of 
critics, that we did not desire to kill this Lamb 
this gentle and fleecy animal, so pastorally 
supported on South-ey Down ; we were mer- 
ciful sacrificers, and not butchers. - Never did 
we imagine there could have been such a bleat- 
ing throughout the flock ; but rather expected, 
as Gay affirms, that the unconscious creatures 
would have licked our hand. Not so: witness 
the exquisite simplicity and headlong innocence 
with which the other sheep bolt after the lead- 
ing ram of the lake breed. The Examiner of 
the Lith of August (under the appropriate title 
of rejected epigrams) follows explicitly in the 
wack; thus— 


1. 
«Q. What is the meaning, pray, of heavy wet? 
A, Why, J— and his Literary Gazette. 


2. 
Our forefathers bestow'd the name of Lurdan 
On despicable things ;—we now say jerdan.” 
And, for fear the intelligent reader should not 
know what Lurdan, thus explained, means, 
the author displays his learning in a note :— 
“Lurdan, or Lurdane, originally Lord Dane” 
(not so bad, either!) “applied by our Saxon 
progenitors to their Danish oppressors, natu- 
rally falling afterwards into a name of con- 
tempt.”’ The next “ Rejected Epigrams,”’ 3 
and 4, are too nasty to be copied into our page; 
and in truth we are almost afraid that in quot- 
ing Dr. Southey, LL.D. and Poet-laureate, 
we may already have otiended decency too far ; 
but the exposition is intended for the good of 
aconsiderable number of the lambkins and their 
admirers, and we trust the benevolence of the 
motive will plead our excuse, The next week’s 
Examiner continued the Baa in the same strain, 
only gallantly trying to lug female names into 
the field, and avowing, in prose and rhyme, 
the charitable wish to ruin the poor editor 
(jingling to * guerdon” and “ heard on”) and 
his too-popular journal. The awful threats are 
thus expressed :—- “* To be continued weekly, 
till the proprietors of the’ publication in ques- 
tion shall have dismissed their present editor* 
for incompetency and imbecility—-an event 
which is calculated as probable to happen about 
the first week in October.” 
(Thy wishes, Hal, were father to that thought !) 
The further “ rejected epigrams’’— 
“In merry England I compute: once 
The number of the dunces—dumce by dunce: 
There were four hundred, if 1 don’t forget, 
The readers of the L———» G e; 
But if the author to himself keep trne, 
Jn some short months they'll be reduced to two. 


Gracchus cries out on mobs, the devil on curses, 

And J n upon Ladies’ Album Verses ! 

He, whose whole merit lies in Album dregs, 

That could not stand one minute on his legs 

Without his female crutches on each side, 

By whom his paper’s all be-laduyfied. T.A. 
(To be continued.)” 


But, to the best of our knowledge and belief, 
thesilent contempt with which we treated these, 
# we do all other similar and despicable at- 
tacks, put an end to the promised continuation, 


the writer retired from before the face of 
of | Southey with the tribute of honour due to his genius and 


aninsulted public into his natural privacy 


We would not have wasted these remarks 
* To . 


editor” must h: “8C. ° 
rlatun, 9 have knee eon ae se, as @ principal pro | 


act on this well-meant advice, “s the present , 


upon: the’ subject; connected‘ as it is with the 
volume we are about to notice, but that we 
deem it inexcusable in ‘an individual so highly 
distinguished in the literature of his age and 
country as Dr. Southey, to have lent his ex- 
ample to an unjust outcry against temperate 
and unbiased criticism — against criticism ge- 
nerally, which no one knows better than he to 
be a very difficult and arduous, and often pain- 
ful, duty. Honestly performed it is a great 
public benefit, even though it may lack supe- 
rior ability: and with this feeling we take our 
leave of the topic, sustained by it far above 
either invidious misrepresentation or vindictive 
slander.* 

True poetry is derived from nature. Nearly 
all the human race have a sense of the poetical. 
In the lower grades it never expresses itself, 
but is more or less alive to beauties elicited and 
expressed by others. Higher up it takes a 
positive form, and we have innumerable ex- 
amples of persons who write neatly, pleasingly, 
without offending taste, and even with occa- 
sional touches of the true spirit. In the rare 
and loftiest rank its intensity pervades the 
soul, and the genuine and legitimate child of 
song bursts forth upon an admiring world in 
all his glory. 

In ranking the disciples of the school to 
which this notice principally alludes as varie- 
ties of the second order, we do them no dis- 
paragement. Lamb himself, in his Rosamond 
Gray, and several of his earlier productions, 
displayed much sweet simplicity; but the volume 
which we censured had diverged utterly from 
this style. A preposterous inclination to en- 
graft antique phraseology upon common-place 
notions which occur ‘to every body, and are of 
equal facility at all times, and under every 
change of diction, was its marked feature; and 
Mr. Tennyson has fallen into a like ridiculous 
mannerism. ‘They mistake for the source of 
the pleasure they derive from old poetry, the 
mere form of speech in which the ideas of that 
poetry are clothed; and Donne, and Cowley, 
and others, in whom rich veins of original 
thinking are almost hid under rugged phrases 
and impracticable metre, become their models 
for their faults and not for their beauties. In 
poems of any length, this copying of quaint 
conceits and rough composition, unless skilfully 
contrasted with opposite qualities of equability 
and sweetness (as in Beaumont’s Psyche, for 
| iustamee), is eminently disagreeable. It can- 
not be relished in an old master: in a modern 
imitator it is intolerable. An occasional dis- 
cord may make music; but a perpetual discord 
| is too monstrous for any nerves to endure. 
| ‘We have now paved our way, generally, to 
| the particular work which has just reached 
jus. Mr. Tennyson published a volume be- 
|fore, which we remember only to have seen 
| through friendly reviews, that hailed him as 
the most gifted rising bard of the time. We 
| thought the specimens did not support the 
| judgment ; but the writer was young, and evi- 
| dently warm in the pursuit ; and we have seen 
| many worse débutants make very distinguished 
figures in their riper years. We therefore said 
;nothing to damp his ardour. Nor would we 
| now, but that we believe he is confirming him- 
self in the most erroneous pursuit of an ignis 
Satuus, while possessing talents which, if better 


* Since July 1830 we have reviewed publications of 





| 


| to them: we have frequently bestowed warm praises on 

| the efforts of the very parties who have tried to do us 

' this wrong—and why? because seventeen years we 

have held our good faith to the public superior to every 

other consideration, and have not once allowed favour or 

—- to influence a line of the Literary Gazette.— 
D. 





directed, might lead him to the brightness he 
aims at in the temple of fame; for Mr. Ten- 
nyson seems to possess the impulse which de- 
termines a man to be a poet; and a fixed de- 
termination, though it cannot accomplish all, 
frequently accomplishes much, if not, misled by 
the force of bad example. Thus we. find in 
these pages a fine perception of rural, objects 
and imagery, and descriptive passages of no 
mean truth and beauty. The sentiments are 
also, in general, pure and natural, but marred 
by the aifectation which works them out till 
pathos expires with ennui. Another good qua- 
lity to be noted is enthusiasm — that without 
which there never was and never will be a poet 
—-that which needs only to be regulated by 
taste and judgment to lead the possessor on tv 
distinction. We will cite some instances of 
what we admire :— 


*« If 1 were loved by thee— 
All the inner, all the outer world o: re 
Clear love would pierce and cleave, if thou wert mine, 
As I have heard that, somewhere in the main, 
Fresh water-springs come up through bitter brine.” 


Again, in a rather protracted and very man- 
nered poem to Eleiinore, the bard asks how 
*« full-sailed verse may express,” among quaint. 
nesses without the same merit, 
** Every turn and glance of thine, 
Every lineament divine, 
Eleanore, 
And the steady sunset glow 
That stays upon thee? For in thee 
Is nothing sudden, nothing single; 
Like two streams of incense free, 
From one censer, in ove shrine, 
Thought and motion mingle, 
Mingle ever. Motions flow 
To one another, even as tho’ 
They were modulated so 
To an unheard melody, 
Which lives about thee, and a sweep 
Of richest pauses, evermore 
Drawn from each other mellow-deep— 
Who may express thee, Elednore ? 
I stand before thee, Eleinore— 
I see thy beauty gradually unfold, 
Daily and hourly, more and more ; 
I muse, as in a trance, the while 
Slowly, as from a cloud of gold, 
Comes out thy deep exubwostel smile ;— 
I muse, as in a trance, whene’er 
The languors of thy lovedeep eyes 
Float on tome. I would I were 
So tranced, so wrapt in ecstacies, 
To stand apart, and to adore, 
Gazing on thee for evermore, 
Serene, imperial Eleinore ! 
Sometimes, with most intensity 
Gazing,.1 seem to see 
Thought folded over thought, smiling asleep, 
Slowly awaken'd, grow so full and deep 
In thy large eyes, that, overpowered quite, 
I cannot veil or droop my sight, 
But am as nothing in its light.” 


And then, as if tired of being poetical, with 
sufficient peculiarities, the writer proceeds to 
venture more startling similes, more queer 
versification, and more dubious grammar and 
meaning. 


** As though a star, in inmost heaven set, 
Ev’n while we gaze on it, 
Should slowly round his orb, and slowly grow 
Toa full face, there like.a sun remain 
Fix’d—then as slowly fade again, 
And draw itself to what it was before; 
So full, so deep, so slow, 
Thought seems to come and go 
In thy large eyes, imperial Eleanore ! 
As thunder-clouds that, hung on high, 
Did roof noonday with doubt and fear, 
Floating through an evening atmosphere, 
Grow golden all about the sky— 
in thee all passion becomes sw om gaan 
‘Touch’d by thy spirit’s mellowness, 
Losing his fire and active might 
In a silent meditation, 
Falling into a still delight 
And luxury of contemplation— 
As wayes that from the outer dcep 
Roll into a quiet cove, 
There fall away, and, lying still, 
Having glorious dreams ia sleep, 
Shadow forth the banks at will; 
Or sometimes they swell and move, 
Pressing up against the land, 
With motions of the outer sea; 
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Of Passion thee. 
re ee 
owen Le tv Spey 3 hand. 
And.so would languish 

Serene, imperial 

After the charming line, ‘ In thee all passion 
becomes passionless,”* with its wretched rhyme, 
‘»mellowness ”— his fire is spoken of, but whose 
fire no guesser of riddles can tell; and then we 
have the confused metaphor (vaguely surmising 
what the ideas are) of sleeping waves having 
glorious dreams, and shadowing forth banks at 
will—which to us appears to be just—nonsense, 
as well as the conclusion that the selfsame 
influence, i.e. the influence of the outer sea, 
controls all the soul and sense (?) of Passion 
when gazing on Eleanore, like waves pressed 
up against the land! In this same poem we 
hear of ‘honey in fair gardens culled ;*’ and, 
within four lines, have the compounds golden- 
rinded and. grapethickened. Such compounds 
enter in such prolific abundance into Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s versification, that a small new dictionary 
might be published of them. 

The ensuing poem is called ‘ The Miller’s 
Daughter,”’ and it also exhibits some things to 
praise, and some things to blame. Its opening 
shews that the author has no fear of ludicrous 
association, 

<I met in all the close green ways, 
While walking with my line and rod, 
The wealthy miller’s meaty face, 
Like the moon in an ivytod, 
He looked so jolly and so good — 


While fishing in the Wulda-water, 
I laughed to see him as he'stood 


And dreamit not of the miller’s daughter. 
* . . * * 
««T was a long and listless boy, 
And son and heir unto the squire.” 


Yet the following, ‘though familiar, is very 
natural : 


« How dear to me in youth, iny love, 
Was every thing about the mill, 
The black and silent pool above, 
The - beneath that ne’er stood still, 
The mealsacks.on the whitened floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 
Made misty with the floating meal! 
1 loved from off the bridge to heart 
The rushing sound the water made, 
And see the fish that everywhere 
In the backeurrent glanced and played; 
Low down the tall flagflower that sprung 
Beside the noisy steppingstones, 
And the massed chestnutboughs that hu 
Thickstudded over with white cones. 


We shall only offer.one other example, from 
“ The Lotos-Eaters,” of mingled character. 


**« Courage!’ he said, and pointed toward the land, 
¢ This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon.’ 
In the afternoon they came unto a land, 
tn which it seemed always afternoon. 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream; 
Above the valley burned the golden moon ; 
And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fell and pause and fall did seem, 
A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 
Slowdropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 
And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

hey saw the gleaming river's d flow 

From the inner land: far off, three mountaintops, 
Three thundercloven thrones of oldest snow, 
Stood sunsetflushed; and, dewed with showery drops, 
Upclomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 
The charmed sunset lingered low adown 
In the red West; thro’ mountain clefts the dale 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Bordcred with palm, and many a winding vale 

© And meadow, set with slender galingale; 
A land where all things.always seemed the same ! 
And round about the keel with faces pace, 
Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 
The mildeyed melancholy Tecame.” 


The repetitions of the words marked in italics 
only shew the perverseness with which the Baa- 
Lamb school endeavour to mar their better parts. 








*« Mine be the strength. of spirit fierce and free, 
Like some broad river rushing down alone, 
With the selfsame impulse wherewith he was thrown 
From his loud fount upon the echoing fea :— 
Which with increasing might doth, forward flee 
By town, and tower, and hill, and cape, and isle, 
And in the middle of the green salt sea 
K his dlwe waters many a mile 
Mine be the power which ever to it’s sway 
Will win the wise at once, and by degrees 
May into uncongenial spirits flow; 

Even.as the great gulfstream of Florida 
Fle»ts far away into the Northern seas, 
The iavish growths of southern Mezico.” 

This sonnet, beginning with a mine and end- 
ing with Mexico, is nevertheless no treasure : 
we have Italicised a few of its objectionable 
words and thoughts. Selfsame is an absurd | 
pet phrase applied on all occasions—nothing| 
continuous, especially with increasing might, | 
can have the selfsame impulse ;—/ea is rhyme! 
without reason, seeing that a pastoral enclosure | 
is not the place for a river to acquire this said | 
increasing might;— green and blue we only | 
note as a favourite fashion the author has of | 
trying the opposition of colours, as in the next} 
page the fields and woods j 

*«Grow green beneath the showery gray ;” | 
and the final comparison, with its affected | 
rhymes of Florida to sway, and Mezico to flow, | 
though introduced with “even as,” does not| 
hold good in a single point, as the gulf-stream | 
neither wins the wise at once, nor (the idea, as‘ 
far as we can catch it, is pretty well spiced | 
with egotism) flows full of riches into uncon- 

enial spirits, like the power coveted by Mr. 
ennyson. 

Turning over the leaf, we have one of those 
productions which ought, from their subject, to | 
touch the heart, if they were not overstrained | 
into vexatious trifling pedantry. 

** Shake hands, my friend, across the brink | 

Of that deep grave to which I go. | 
Shake jands once more: | cannot sink 

So far—far down, but I shall know 

Thy voice, and answer from below. { 
When, in the darkness over me, H 

The fourhanded mole shall scrape, | 
Plant thou no dusky cypresstree, j 

Nor wreathe thy cap with doleful crape, ! 

But pledge me in the flowing grape. | 
And when the sappy field and wood j 

Grow green beneath the showery gray, i 
And tu barks begin to bud, 

And through damp holts, newflushed with May, 

Ring sudden daughters of the jay ; | 
Then let wise Nature work her will, H 

And on my clay her darnels grow. { 
Come only when the days are still, 

And at my headstone whisper low, 

And tell me if the woodbines blow.” | 

The “ laughters” of the jay may be facts in | 
the country where Mr. Tennyson hath been, | 
but we never heard aught of the kind. But, ! 
perhaps, he fancies that all birds laugh ; for at | 
page 147, it is said of one ** Kate,” | 

** IT know her by her angry air, | 
Her brightblack eyes, her brightblack hair, 
Her rapid jaughters wild and shrill, 
As laughters of the woodpecker 
From the bosom of a hill.” j 

Of the following about Buonaparte we cannot | 
make sense at al) :— 
** He thought to quell the stubborn hearts of oak, | 

Madman !—to chain with chains, and bind with bands, ! 
That island queen that sways the floods and lands j 
From Ind to Ind, but in fair daylight woke, j 

When from her wooden walls, /it by sure hands, | 

With thunders, and with lightnings, and with smoke, | 

Peal after peal, the British battle broke, { 

Lulling the brine against the Coptic sands.” } 

} 

Sure hands they must have been, to light our 

wooden walls with thunder or smoke either—; 





' 
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Tremble in the water % , 
Round about Shalott.” 
We have said that the author shewed no fear 
of ludicrous associations;, but as there is nothing 
either romantic or pathetic in this piece, he was 
safe enough with his Shallot, an onion which 
could make nobody shed, tears, and might be 
thus not more laughably parodied :— 
On either side the dishes lie 
Brave plates of beefsteaks, beefsteak pie, 
That stuff the wame and feast the eye; 
And ’bout the table, beer runs b 
To many a thirsty t 
The yellowleaved piccalilly, 
The greensheathed pepper: chili, 
Tremble (pen me aught more silly !) 
Round about Shallot!! 

We shall not, however, go into parody: our 
remaining extracts shall speak for themselves. 
A lady translates a kiss (it must have been a 
hearty one) thus :— 

«* O Love, O fire! once he drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul through 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew.” 
But there is passion and power in the lines 
whence this extravagance is taken. Can we 
say the same of the annexed ? 

“¢ There is a dale in Ida, lovelier 

Than any in old Tonia, beautiful 

With emerald slopes of. ny sward, that lean 
Above the loud gienriver, which hath worn 

A path through steepdown granite walls below, 
Mantled with flowering tendriltwine. _ In front 
The cedarshadowy valleys open wide, 
Far-seen, high over all, the Gedbuilt wall 
And many a snowycoltemned range divine, 
Mounted with awful sculptures.” 

The sheer insanity of versification! and 
enough to satisfy a jury de lunatico inguirendo. 
But, to make the verdict unquestionable, see a 
song, signifying nothing :— 

** Who can say 
Why today 
Tomorrow will be yesterday ? 
Who can tell 
Why to sinell 
The violet, recalls the dewy prime 
Of youth and buried time? 
The cause is nowhere found in rhyme.” 

Is the jury agreed? Unanimous—‘‘ Insane 
since the date of writing the foregoing!” No 
further proof need therefore be led from “ 0 
darling room,” and lines “ to Christopher 
North,” &c. &c. &e. ; nor from those sad dis- 
orders of the imagination exhibited in allegories 
and classical paraphrases. Low diet and sound 
advice may restore the patient: in the mean 
time we must commit him to what his publica- 
tion does not deserve to have—a cell, 


oat.* 





Customs and Manners of the Women of Persia, 
and their Domestic Superstitions. Translated 
from the original Persian Manuscript, by 
James Atkinson, Esq. 8vo. pp.03. Printed 
for the Oriental Translation Fund. London, 
1832, Murray; Parbury and Co. 

In free countries, with European customs, 

something (“a érigjle’”’) of the characters of 

women, and of the modified nature of the 
woman-kind, may be obtained from close study 
and observance in society. To be sure, the in- 
telligence will, at best, be dubious and uncer- 


jtain; but there will be a glimmering of light 


to illumine the mind of the devoted and in- 
cautious wretch who is determined at once on 
the acquisition of a forbidden knowledge, and his 
own loss of Paradise. In oriental climes, and in 
Persia particularly, it should seem as if all infor- 
mation were utterly shut out; and it's only from 
a strange book, like this, that we gather @ sus- 


ei. The five lines of the verse preceding the quotation 


we do not find fault with the lightnings! The | just made are: 


‘¢ Lady of Shalott” is a strange’ ballad, without | 
a perceptible object, and as roundabout as ' 


«© The yellowleavéed waterlily, 
The greensheathed daffodilly, 


*« On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, ‘ 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And through the field the road runs by. 
‘o manytowered Camelot. 
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spidiont-of-the-truth=sthe-true-and universal-| ing in household matters; she has-onty-to 
truth —“ Women are superior to men; and |to the grave expounders of those laws and ob- 
ought throughout the whole world to be al-|servances, which are deemed so highly import- 
Jowed the supremacy, without dispute, let, | ant and ne among women who aspire to 
hindrance, or molestation.” conduct themselves with propriety, prudence, 
How pleasantly would life wag were this|and decorum. These expounders of the laws 
slight matter conceded! Domestic squabbles | are five accomplished females, peculiarly qua- 
would be diminished at least seventy-five per |lified by study, and a complete knowledge of 
cent—the police reports would be abbreviated |the pursuits and habits of the sex, to settle 
by nineteen cases in twenty—many national | every point of difficulty or embarrassment that 
wars would be avoided—inexpressibles would | may occur in the course of domestic life. Their 
fit their owners—Jerrys would be turned into | names are—Kulsim Naneh, the senior matron ; 
Jennys—instead of a mere annus mirabilis, ;|Shahr-Bani Dadeh; Dadeh-Bazm Ard; Béji 
there would be an accelerated millennium—the | Yasmin ; aud Khala Gul-bari. And there are 
petticoat would be more potential than the flag|two other functionaries, named Khéla Jan 
of the prophet, unfurled ;—and under female | Agha and Bibi Jan Afréz, who deliver their 
dominion, there would be happiness and peace | opinions with equal confidence, and who sup- 
in every spot and quarter of the globe. port or question the judgment of the other five 
That such might be the case in the Persian | on points of great importance, which naturally 
empire has been the cause of seven wise women | require the most careful consideration. It is 
digesting and promulgating the admirable code | proper to remark that there are four degrees of 
of which Mr. Atkinson has given us this ani-| obligation specified in this work, viz. wajib, ne- 
mated transiation. It is, he tells us, “‘ a spe-| cessary, expedient ; mustahab, desirable; sun- 
cimen of Persian humour, a jeu d’esprit, founded | nat, according to the law and traditions of Mo- 
upon female customs and superstitions. It} hammed; and sunnat mu’akkad, imperative, 
pretends to be a grave work, and is, in fact, a} or absolutely necessary.” 
circle of domestic observances, treated with the} Be it our perilous task to thread these mys- 
solemnity of a code of laws, by five matron | terious labyrinths, and bring forth a few speci- 
law-givers, assisted by two others. The ori-|mens of what we consider most likely to inte- 
ginal manuscript is called Kitébi Kulsim Na-| rest our female friends and readers, whether as 
neh, Kulsim Naneh being the name of the| curious customs and superstitions, or as enter- 
principal lady-judge whose rules and maxims| taining examples of the spirit in which these 
are therein recorded, especially on the house- | semi-mock counsels are given. 
hold rights and privileges—/es petites morales,} ‘* The learned conclave are unanimous in 
as the French call them—of Persian women. | declaring that many instances have occurred of 
* * * The customs (he adds) here described, | women dying from the barbarous cruelty of 
puerile as they may be thought, shew the| their husbands in this respect; and if the hus- 
actual state of Persian life behind the curtain ;| band be even a day-labourer, and he does not 
and therefore the book may be considered cu-| give his wages to his wife, she will claim them 
rious as an exposé of manners and habits, | on the day of judgment. It is incumbent on 
which are accurately enough described, not-| the husband to bestow on the wife a daily al- 








| 
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withstanding the amusing turn often given to|lowance in cash, and he must also allow her 


the descriptions. It presents a view of do-| every expense of feasting, and of excursions, 
mestic life, not as it ought to be, considering | and the bath, and every other kind of recre- 
human conduct with reference to perfect order,| ation. If he has not generosity and pride 
but as it is, and consequently deserving of at-|enough to do this, he will assuredly be pu- 
tention. nished for all his sins and omissions on the day 
ee, Se ee ; of resurrection. And whenever he goes to the 
Se act a pitten of the Baghed schock market, he must buy fruit and other little 
Or grand creation of old Angelo,— things, and put them in his handkerchief, and 
But a familiar portrait, such as Denner take them to his wife, to shew his affection for 
Was wont to paint, or Gerard Dow; each hair, ; oe 
Spot, mule, and wrinkle, faithfully depicted, her, and to please her heart. And if she 
With microscopic power.” | wishes to undertake a little journey, to go to 
Mr. Atkinson goes on to mention many pri- | the house of her friends for a month, to attend 
vileges possessed by oriental females, which the baths, or enjoy any other pastime, it is not 
shew that they are by no means such slaves as| fit for the husband to deny those wishes, and 
is usually supposed ; but enjoy, in their way, distress her mind by refusal. And when she 
as much freedom as the sex in countries where | resolves upon giving an entertainment, it is 
it is erroneously fancied they are more fa-| wajib that he should anticipate what she wants, 
voured ; and he thus concludes bis preface :— | and bring to her all kinds of presents, and 
“ But, seriously, this little book contains some | food, and wine, required on the festive occa- 
highly characteristic points of domestic arrange- | sion. And in entertaining her goes, and 
ment in a Persian family ; and has not only| mixing among them, and doing all that hos- 
novelty to boast of, but it is mainly valuable on | pitality and cordial friendship demand, she is 
account of its coming from the fountain-head,| not to be interrupted or interfered with by 
and offering, as it does, another proof, added | her husband saying, ‘ What have you done? 
to thousands, that human nature is every| where have you been?’ And if her female 
where the same, and only modified, when it is| guests choose to remain all night, they must 
modified, by external circumstances.” | be allowed to sleep in the woman's room, 
We now enter upon the translation, which; whilst the husband sleeps apart and alone. 
treats of the female world in connexion with| The learned conclave unanimously declare that 
the bath, fast-days, music, marriages, children, | the woman who possesses such a husband —a 
estic concerns, gossipping, and other mat-| man so accommodating and obedient — is truly 
ters; upon which the work advises and directs | fortunate; but if he happens to be of an op- 
a vein of very amusing irony. ‘ This! posite character, morose, disobliging, and irri- 
learned treatise (the introduction declares) was | table, then indeed must she be the most 
ot written for the use of the lords of creation, | wretched of womankind. In that case she 
t for the instruction and edification of the; must of necessity sue for a divorce, or make 
female sex: should any woman, therefore, i him faithfully promise future obedience and 
main in doubt as to the true mode of proceed-| readiness to devote himself wholly to her will 








pleasure. If wHivoree fs denied, she titist 
then pray devoutly to be unburthened of her 
husband, and that she may soon become a 
widow. By artifice and manuvring the 
spouse may thus be at length induced to say: 
* Do, love, whatever you please, for I am your 
dutiful slave.’ Bfbi Jén Afréz says, ‘a wo- 
man is like a nosegay, always retaining its 
moisture so as never to wither.’ It is not, 
therefore, proper that such a lovely object 
should be refused the comfort and felicity ‘of 
taking pleasant walks in gardens with her 
friends, and manifesting her hospitality to her 
guests: nor is it reasonable that she should be 
prevented from playing on the dyra, and fre. 
quently visiting her acquaintance. 
"When's woman iskind 
But her frowns always bring 
Winter tempests to mind.” 

Nothing can be more just: but again— 

“ On the very day a woman goes to the 
house of her husband, upon being married, it 
is necessary that every thing of importance 
relating to her own interest and rep. 
should be first settled ; all arrangements made 
to secure her own comfort, and the uninters 
rupted exercise of her own will; so that she 
may be exonerated from the responsibility 
which might otherwise attach to her; for it is 
sunnat that all blame should ‘be invariably laid 
upon the back of her husband: and whatever 
he does, she must require again of hit, as if it 
had not been done at all. Kulsim)Naneh 
says, she is astonished how a woman can live 
all her life with one husband in one house. 
Why should he deprive her of the full enjoy- 
ment of this world’s comforts? Days and 
years roll on and are renewed, whilst a woman 
continues the same melancholy inmate, in the 
same melancholy house of her husband. She 
has no renewal of happiness, none. 

The seasons change, and spring 

Renews the bloom of fruit and flowers 
And birds, with fluttering wing, 

Give life again to dell and bower. 
But what is woman's lot? 

No change her anxious heart to cheer; 
Confined to one dull ’ 

To one dull husband all the year !” 

Our following quotations are rather exhi- 
bitions of peculiar customs, though still im- 
bued with the sageness of proper feminine 
advice. 

* With respect to marriage and bridehood, 
and whatever depends upon them, it: is proper, 
when a woman is engaged, that all conjugal 
arrangements should be completed at once: 
They present a lighted candle before her face, 
and place the Koran near her, and a mirror, 
and also a tray with ambergris-tapers, different 
kinds of perfume, some arzen and dried dates, 
called kydni mordd, and cress-seed, aspund, and 
other articles required by ancient usage. And 
it is proper, also, that a person should stand at 
the head of the bride and pronounce the Khot- 
beh of Hazrat Adam; and they should also 
throw over the head of the bride a sort of veil 
of a green colour, se that her whole person 
may be enveloped in its folds. The bride her- 
self must not speak to any one. She must 
then be undressed, even her gauze chemise 
taken off, and whilst thus hid from view, a 
large brass basin must be turned upside down, 
and a lighted lamp put under it, fed with 
oil made of ox-fat. Upon this basin they 
must place a saddle, if they have one, and then 
a pillow, on which the bride is seated, the at- 
tendants singing aloud + 

The husband is saddled, j begun, 
And the bewutiful bride her own Fade hie 06 Fn.” 


A pretty symbol, poor fellow! but ke de- 
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serves it, and it is all right. Other strange 
&u.'are thus described 

“ Khéla Jan Agh4 says, that when a cock 
crows in ‘the: house unseasonably it must be 
killed, according to the old rhyme: 

*« If a cock crows untimely, the wise ones have said, 

‘We should always be careful to wring off his head.’”* 

“ Tfa girl is of a timid disposition, place a 
frying-pan at the street door, and put fire into 
it to make it hot. The mother and daughter 
must then stand on one side of the frying-pan, 
close to each other, and every time they change 
hands they must scatter a little salt and water 
into it. They must then look steadfastly upon 
the’ frving-pan, and particularly upon the 
spot where the salt and water were thrown, 
and, wonderful to relate, the image of the beast 
or animal which is the secret cause of fear will 
be seen! Again, on a Sunday night take an 
unburnt brick, and pour some oil upon it, drop 
by drop, and with a knife scrape up wherever 
the oil has fallen, and say, This'is the eye of 
such a one, man or woman, mentioning their 
names. After that, put a piece of cotton and 
an egg upon the brick, then set fire to the cot- 
ton, and place the brick on the road. In re- 
turning home be careful not to look back. 
Kulsim Naneh says, this is an excellent pre- 
servative against the evil eye. Again, the 
claws of the tiger and the wolf are also of 
gtedt. power in destroying the pernicious in- 
fluence of enchanters. Some of these amulets 
are bound round the temples, and others over 
the’ shoulders, and some again near the heart. 
With regard to fortune-telling, a variety of 
stories are related. Take, hot from the oven, 
a loaf that is joined to another, and throw 
them both at the head of the girl whose for- 
tune is to be told. If they do not separate she 
will soon be married, Take some bride-millet 
seed, called arzen arisi, and when the bride is 
entering the bridal chamber, throw them back- 
wards after her, pronouncing her name, and by 
counting the seeds that fall, her future fortune 
may be ascertained.. Upon first seeing the 
new moon, a'girl should look at a crow, that 
her destiny may be known ; if the girl’s eyes 
and the crow’s eyes meet each other at the 
same moment, the omen is propitious. If the 
palm of the hand itches, rub it on the head of 
# boy whose father and mother are still living, 
anda present of money will be the consequence. 
If a dog catches a fly, take and wrap it up in 
the corner of a handkerchief, and undoubtedly 
some good will ensue. * bd * 

** Shahr Bani Dadeh recommends every 
man. to-steep.the.bread of the month of Rama- 
zin\im awater ; and also to kill a kid and eat it, 
and during that year he will have no pain in 
his throat,, And it is further ordained and di- 
rected, that when a person dies it is necessary 
to spill all the water to be found in the house 
of the deceased, for if any one should drink of 
that water, he will have an inflammation of 
the stomach. This doctrine is of the greatest 
consequence.” 

No doubt it is !—of very great consequence ! 
But it is time for us to finish, which we shall 
do with part of a poem of Persian sentiment — 
expressed by flowers and fruits—and an epi- 
gram. 


** A youth, in passlon’s whirlpool tost, 
His of mind for ever lost, 
With eyes all tears, his colour gone, 
Thus fondly, wildly, makes his moan: 
* Since thou wert in an evil hour 
towed on me, thou regal flower, t+ 


aslo 


* «© inthe north 


of England there is a similar supersti- 
tious notion, only the hen is the sufferer A a hen happens 


to etow like a cock, it is immediatel 


y ki ” 
+ The rose, 





Like Majnun mad, thou mayst discern 

I in the fire of absence burn. 

Unhappy flower ! the curse of heaven 

Had better far than thee been given. 
And hul, too, is a symbol true, 

It tells of heart-wounds ever new, 
And many a rending tale of grief, 
How worm destroys the rose’s leaf ; 
It tells how sorrow poisons sleep, 
And how for thee I groan and weep; 

- With love my soul is void of light, 
With love my hair is silver white; 
Sweet idol! not one transient smile, 

A lover's anguish to beguile; 
Darchini* cannot soothe my wo, 
My tongue has almost turned my foe, 
And fails to plead the cause of one 
By ve! Tesiatless charms undone; 
Fulfult amidst the flames I’ve thrown, 
In hopes to make thee all my own; 
But fulful cannot cure the — 
hich tears my heart and dries my brain.” 


The epigram— 

** © Who in politeness, Lokman, was = ? 
* The unpolite,’ the learned sage replied.” 

In conclusion, this is an extremely curious 
and entertaining book; and we reckon it a 
great misfortune, a sad pity, that there is not 
a similar one in the English language, for the 
general instruction of our own fair dames, now 
left so much alone to nature and their indivi- 
dual genius! A very delicious little Persian 
girl is lithographed by the author (equally able 
with pencil and pen), as a frontispiece: if her 
countrywomen were all like her, we should not 
wonder at the Persian coveting a number of 
wives—or, rather, ought not he to be contented 
with such a ONE ? 








Letters of Sir Walter Scott, addressed to the 
Rev. R. Polwhele, &c.: accompanied by an 
Autobiographical Memoir of Lieut.-General 
Sir Hussey Vivian, §c. 12mo. pp. 103. 
London, 1832. Nichols and Son. 

A tone life of literary pursuits, embracing 
almost every species of intellectual and moral 
improvement, has made the amiable author of 
this volume well known to the public ; though, 
perhaps, better to the preceding generation, 
when the press was not so prolific and turbu- 
lent, than to the last quarter of a century of 
noise and tumultuous competition. From a 
list at the end of the present publication we 
see that he began his career in 1778, with 
‘©The Fate of Lewellyn, and the Genius of 
Karnbre,” since which, to this day, a multitude 
of works have appeared from his pen, includ- 
ing ** Local Attachment,” a poem which has 
gone through several editions; the “ Unsex’d 
Females,”’ “ The Fair Isabel,” a continuation 
of Beattie’s Minstrel, translations of Theocri- 
tus, Lucretius, &c., histories of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, sermons and other productions in 
divinity, and miscellaneous poetry, essays, &c. 
&c. which it would require a space more than 
we can spare to enumerate and describe. 
Apparently ever ready for the field, and 
equipped for all sorts of exhibition, whether in 
friendly joust or absolute warfare, he is the 
foremost in the ranks of the book battalia, 
whom we may expect to see drawn forth by the 
death of the mighty minstrel of the north. 
Periodicals have of course already been busy 
with the subject ; and we have seen a world of 
silliness and ignorance displayed uyon it, toge- 
ther with some interesting information ; but 
this is the first volume it has elicited which has 
met our eye. 

There is not much worthy of notice in it, 
yet, though slight, it is pleasing as far as it 
goes. At page 82, we find that Mr. Polwhele 
had, seven years ago, asked leave to publish 
the letters he had received from Scott, who, in 
answer to the application, civilly says, * I am 





* Cinnamon. t Long pepper. 
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sure you could not wish to publish any. of 

letters, containing in them matter not fit for 
the public eye. At the same time, bearing no 
recollection of the subjects at this distance of 
time, I should be glad to have an opportunity 
of looking them over hefore publication, as 
they may possibly regard topics on which my 
more mature age may have induced me to 
change my mind, or perhaps opinions hastily 
and inaccurately expressed in the confidence of 
private correspondence. I will he, therefore, 
greatly obliged to you if you would have the 


| goodness to transmit me the letters under the 


cover of Mr. Croker, of the Admiralty, who, if 
the parcel is addressed to him, will forward 
them safely to me. I have little reason to 
suppose that there will be any cause to refuse 
compliance with your wishes, and certainly 
Shall be very little disposed to decline compli. 
ance with any thing you can wish.” And after 
having examined them, he writes in a A so 
quent letter, ‘“* I return the enclosed, and can 
have no possible objection to your disposing of 
them as you please. I would, however, submit 
to you that the greater part of them are too 
frivolous to interest the public ; and I hope you 
will be so good as to mention, that I have con- 
sented to your wish merely because it was your 
wish, and without any idea on my part, that 
what was written for your own eye deserved 
a more extensive circulation.” 

In both these letters we see the good sense of 
the Author of Waverley—first, in doubting the 
propriety of that evil of our day, the rage for 
publishing private correspondence,—and se- 
condly, the opinion that the greater portion of 
such correspondence (no matter how eminent 
the parties) is generally too frivolous for public 
interest. His death has, however, added to 
the interest in this case; and we are not sorry 
to have the proof before us. 

An introductory poem, tracing his peaceful 
life, shews the kindly and estimable character 
of Mr. Polwhele; and the earlier letters, com- 
mencing in 1803, are curious, as exhibiting the 
giant in his literary swaddling clothes, grati- 
fied by every sound of praise, and anxious even 
for private opinions favourable to his first ef- 
forts as an author. <As his celebrity and fame 
increases, we observe still the same courtesy 
and unaffectedness of disposition, but less of 
care and pains-taking: delays are necessarily 
frequent, and compliment, well turned, suc- 
ceeds to earnestness and veritable purpose. 
Scott had too much on hand to busy himself 
beyond the circle with which his exertions 
were connected; and though his epistolary 
employment amounted to a prodigious sacti- 
fice of his time, it was nevertheless generally 
and properly conducive to his own views, and 
he cautiously avoided embroiling himself either 
in controversy or details. To every applicant 
a civil and a flattering reply was given; every 
present of a new book was rewarded wita a 
note of praise; even the horrors of manuscripts 
were returned with not discouraging intima- 
tions: and we have rarely, if ever, met with 
an individual dissatisfied with a letter or op!- 
nion of Sir Walter Scott, who in this respect 
was truly all things to all men. Take an ex- 
ample in his reply to Mr. Polwhele, who wanted 
to publish something on the question. 

** Abbotsford, Feb. 29, 1812 

“ Your favour, and soon after your poell, 
reached me here when I was busy in planting, 
ditching, and fencing a kingdom, like that of 
Virgil's Melibeeus, of about one hundred acres. 
I immediately sent your poem to Ballantyne, 
without the least intimation whence it comes. 
But I greatly doubt his venturing on the pub- 
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ligation, nor’can I much urge him to it. The 
disputes of the Huttonians and Wernerians, 
though they occasioned, it is said, the damning 
of a tragedy in Edinburgh last month, have not 
agitated our northern Athens in any degree 
like the disputes between the Bellonians and 
ancastrians. The Bishop of Meath, some 
time a resident with us, preached against the 
Jancastrian system in our episcopal chapel. 
The Rev. Sir H. Moncrieff, a Scottish baronet, 
and leader of the stricter sect of the Presby- 
terians, replied in a thundering discourse of an 
hour and a half in length. Now, every body 
being engaged on one side or the other, I be- 
lieve no one will care to bring forth a poem 
which laughs at both. As for me, upon whom 
the suspicion of authorship would probably at- 
tach, I say with Mrs. Quickly, ‘I will never 
put my finger in the fire, and need not! in- 
deed no, la!’ ”* 

This quotation is more interesting, as it con- 
tains an early notice of the delight he took in 
Abbotsford, to which, his own property, he had 
recently removed from Ashieshiel. Upon this 
spot his whole heart was set; and we cannot 
read even these slight allusions to it without 
earnestly hoping that the subscription now on 
foot may preserve it as the cherished memorial 
of his own creation to his latest posterity. 
Again he writes of it : 

“Tam busy here beautifying a farm which 
nothing but the influence of Local Attachment 
could greatly recommend, unless a Christian 
wished to practise at once the virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity ; for it requires the whole to 
judge of it favourably, its present state being 
altogether unpromising. It has, however, 
about a mile of T'weedside, and that is a suffi- 
cient recommendation to a Borderer.” 

And again : 

“My present address is ‘ Abbotsford, Mel- 
rose,’ where I have settled myself in a little cot- 
tage, with about one hundred acres of land, as 
my ‘ hoc erat in votis.’ We have the living 
fountain and the silver Tweed ; but, alas! the 
groves are yet to rise.” 

At page 20, A.D. 1803, we hear something 
of his contributions to the Quarterly Review ; 
and at page 81, A.D. 1816, of his doings for 
the Edinburgh: we quote both passages. 

“TI consider it as no slight favour that you 
are willing to intrust to me the task of review- 
ing my early and great favourite, the beautiful 
poem on Local Attachment, and I will write to 
Mr. Gifford, our chief commander, offering my 
services. The only objection I can foresee is, 
the poem having been for some time printed ; 
but it has been customary of late years to get 
over this. I will at the same time mention to 
Mr. G. your obliging offer of assistance, which 
Ido not doubt he will consider as highly valu- 
able. It may be necessary to say, however, 
that I myself have no voice in the management 
of the Quarterly Review, and am only a sincere 


* His opinion of the Bell and Lancaster controversy is 
Worth quoting. 

“‘ Llike the poetry very much, and much of the senti- 
ment also, being distinctly of opinion that the actual 
power of reading, whether English, or Latin, or Greek, 
pare at school, is of little consequence compared to 
iP habits of discipline and attention necessarily acquired 
has ¥ course of regular study. I fear many of the short- 
: ~ acquisitions will be found ‘ in fancy ripe, in reason 
a After all, however, this applies chiefly to the 
Sean and higher classes; for, as to the lower, we are to 
rowed the saving of time in learning as the means of 
re jing many who otherwise would not learn at all. So 
tine y subscribe to both schools, and give my name to 
ae I trust the charlatanism of Loth systems will 
daa into something useful. I have iio good opinion 
pale al of the champions. Lancaster is a mountebank ; 

there is a certain lawsuit depending in our courts 
© between Dr. Bell and his wife, whic pats him ina 
Very questionable point of view.” 


well-wisher and occasional contributor! to the 
work. The management .is in, much better 
hands; but I am sure Mr. Gifford will be as 
sensible of the value of your co-operation as I 
should be in his situation.  * af “ 
The editor of the Edinburgh Review is my par- 
ticular friend; but he and I often differ on 
points of criticism. If I find he views your 
poems with the same eye that I have done for 
many years, I am sure he will give them an 
honourable niche in his temple of fame, or 
rather his theatre of anatomy. I have my- 
self long ceased to write in a work, the poli- 
tical sentiments of which do by no means cor- 
respond with mine; indeed, I never did touch 
upon any poetical productions, conscious that 
either my praise or censure might be easily 
misconstrued. The articles I used sometimes 
to furnish had chiefly relation to antiquities.” 

In another letter, he presents to Mr. Douce 
one of twelve entier copies printed. of Sir Tris- 
trem; the rest being Bowdlerised previous to 
publication. The following remarks on Scottish 
history deserve attention from such a quarter : 

“ Boethius is altogether fabulous;, and to 
follow him, as Buchanan has done, would only 
be adding to exploded error. Something might 
be gleaned from the English chronicles, and a 
good deal from old Wintown and Barlowe. 
But I apprehend the only way to get at some- 
thing like historical fact, would be to consult 
the few records which remain of that early 
period. These, indeed, are very few, have 
suffered much, and are not over and above 
legible. They consist of charters, and of va- 
rious rolls and chamberlains’ accompts, kept by 
our monarchs and their officers of state. If 
these were carefully examined, I am convinced 
much fable might be corrected by the applica- 
tion of dates to facts, and perhaps some im- 
portant truths recovered. Lord Thurles was 
the first who introduced accuracy into Scottish 
history: all who precede him may be consi- 
dered as absolutely legendary. There is, there- 
fore, a fair field for patient and: persevering 
research and industry.” 

There are only two other short sentences to 
which we shall advert; the first shewing how 
soon the system of publishing had led Scott 
into that commercial sea on which the bark 
containing his fortunes was ultimately wrecked ; 
and the last, what pains he bestowed in render- 
ing the local scenery in his works strictly accu- 
rate—so accurate, indeed, that landscapes might 
be painted from them.* 

* Abbotsford, Sept. 10, 1812. 

“ T find from the state of my own transactions 
with them [his friends and printers], that they 
are not disposed, in the present state of mercan- 
tile credit, to publish any thing for which they 
are not under actual engagements. The facility 
of commercial discounts has been narrowed 
from nine and ten to three months, which of 
course obliges all prudent adventurers, who 
have not the means of extending their capital, 
to meet the inconvenience by retrenching their 
trade. To this, therefore, the Muse must give 
way for the present ; so far, at least, as Edin- 
burgh is concerned. This is the real state of 
the case; otherwise, independent of the merit 
of the performance itself, your name alone 
would have been sufficient to recommend any 
thing toa publisher in Scotland. But at pre- 


* Mr. R. Dagiey, the esteemed author of Gems from the 
Antique, and other wcfs of fancy and art, when Ivanhoe 
appeared, had in his portfolio a sketch of the spot where 
Gurth and Wamba are represented as holding their open- 
ing colloquy. He had taken it some years before from 
nature, as a striking scene; and the description of it in 





the romance was a ay description of his drawing, 
even to a tree.—Ed. L. G. 





sent there is nothing to be done. I have a 
poem on the stocks myself; but shall find:some 
dificulty in getting it launched, at. least in the 
way I expected, and must make considerable 
sacrifices to the pressure of the times.”’ 

Our second extract follows : — 

** Sept. 1814. 

** I believe I shall make another adventure 
myself about the same time, upon a subject 
of Scottish history; I have called my work the 
‘Lord of the Isles.’ The greater part has 
been long written, but I am stupid at drawing 
ideal scenery, and waited until I should have 
a good opportunity to visit, or rather to revisit, 
the Hebrides, where the scene is partly laid.” 

Having afforded so much space to so mode- 
rately-sized a volume, we shall not need further 
to. recommend it to general regard. It will 
ever be a pleasant companion to the publica- 
tions of the immortal man to whom it chiefly 
relates. 

We are glad, however, to take this oppor- 
tunity of discharging a debt we have for some- 
time owed to its venerable editor ; namely, to 
mention, as a curious and entertaining produc- 
tion, his Biographical Sketches in Cornwall,* 
which has lain upon our table among the post- 
ponements for several months. It is replete 
with miscellaneous matters, and exhibits the 
Cornubian worthies, of all ages.and professions, 
in a light and agreeable manner, except where 
the characters call for graver notice. It cer- 
tainly deserves a shelf among the works of its 
kind, and must be peculiarly welcome to those 
in the west of England. 

Part of a Life of Sir W. Scott, with critical 
notices of his writings, has also appeared in 
Edinburgh (T. Ireland, jun. ;, and Fisher and 
Son, London); but it seems to be an inferior 
performance, merely to fill the demand of the 
day. 








Geography in all Ages. By the Author of 
“History in all Ages,’ ‘History of the 
Jews,” &c. 12mo. pp. 608. London, 1832, 
Hamilton, Adams, and Cos; Leeds, Knight. 

One of those useful compilations of industry, 
skill, and labour, which cost much to do, and 
are of infinite value when done; and which, 
yet, rarely meet the applause. they deserve. 
But it is, perhaps, the test of utilizy to have 
small éclat, even where it obtains, extensive 
approbation. The latter ought to be. the fate 
of this compendious and well-arranged volume, 
which contains all that the geographical learner 
may need for instruction and reference, 





The Family Library, XXXVI. Six Months 
in the West Indies. WLondon, Murray. 
To have Mr. Coleridge’s popular work im this 
cheap form (a third edition, too, with additions) 
isa treat. We praised the original publication 
highly ; and, though books cost us little, we 
must say that the present volume well becomes 
its best associates as part of a Family Library. 





Shakespeare, with Illustrations, Vol. II. 12mo. 


alpy. 
Tue Merry Wives of Windsor, Measure for 
Measure, and the Comedy of Errors, are con- 
tained in this continuation of a very pleasing 
series, in which the fine illustrations of Boy- 
dell, by Smirke, Peters, and eminent artists, 
happily illustrate the text of our immortal 


bard. Unless Shakespeare is forgotten, this 
neat edition, notwithstanding all preceding 
and contemporaneous, must take its place upon 


"© 3 vols. 19mo. Nichols and Son, 
Simpkin and Marshall, Whittaker and Co. 
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the shelves-where economy and good sense 
select the library. 


Family Classical Library, Vol. XXXVI. 
Tue third and last volume of Euripides — 
Potter’s translation, and too justly appreciated 
to require our praise. 











ae smart a 
Select Library, Vol. VII. Memoirs of the late 
Dr. Mason Good. By Dr. Olinthus Gre- 
gory. 12mo. pp. 400. London, Fisher. 
ANOTHER well.judged volume for general 
reading. Dr. Good was a clever and a widely 
esteemed man. His memoirs are valuable to 
medicine, to religion, and to the community at 
large. We are pleased to have them in so po- 
pular a form. 


a dozen other individuals, were elected into the 
Society. The balance in favour of the Society 
on the accounts for Nov. amounted to 5177., 
and upwards of 4,000 persons visited the gar- 
dens during that month. The Hudson Bay 
Company presented a fisher weazel, and a 
young arctic fox: the latter was found by a 
ship’s crew, floating on a piece of ice in the 
Arctic Sea, about 100 miles from the land. It 
was intimated that the Society would shortly 
adopt the system of other scientific institutions 
of the metropolis, and have regular meetings, at 
which papers connected with the pursuits of 
the Society would be read. It has been deter- 
mined also, that Dr. Grant should deliver a 
course of lectures on the structure of animals. 
At a recent meeting of the committee of corre- 

dence, a specimen was exhibited of a claw 





Suggestions respecting the Neglect of the Hebrew 
Language as a Qualification for Holy Orders. 
By R. W. Jelf, B.D. Preceptor to Prince 
George of Cumberland, &c.&c. 8vo. pp. 53. 
London, 1832. Rivingtons. 

Aw admirable pamphlet on a subject of great 
importance to our national church, and which 
we are glad to see engaging the attention of a 
clergyman and scholar so competent to its dis- 
cussion. It seems strange that the value of 
Hebrew, to the theological student especially, 
should ever have been doubted, when we recol- 
lect that it is the language of more than three- 
fourths of the Bible, and that even an accurate 
acquaintance with the Greek of the New Tes- 
tament cannot be attained without recourse to 
its peculiar idioms and forms of expression. 
However, we think Mr. Jelf has set the ques- 
tion of its indispensability, as far as clergymen 
are concerned, for ever at rest; and therefore 
we warmly commend his performance to the 
serious consideration Of all such as are conscious 
that they have hitherto neglected this necessary 
branch of theological learning. 











The Veterinary Examiner. No. I. Edited 
by W. Dewhurst and Henry Braddon. 
We have to acknowledge the receipt of this 
new periodical, and hope that, contrasting be- 
nevolence to animals with spitefulness toward 
contemporaries, it will be more useful to horses 
than its namesake is to human beings. The 
articles appear to be various, and on subjects 
of general interest. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LINNAAN SOCIETY. 

A. B. Lambert, Esq. in the chair.—A mono- 
graph of the East Indian Solanee, in continua- 
tion, was read. Also a note from the Hon. 
C. A. Harris, giving an account of a species of 
thrush, killed at Heron Court, Hants, in Janu- 
aty 1828, by the Earl of Malmesbury. It has 
been carefully examined, and found to be iden- 
tical with the species called the Java thrush 
(turdus varius): there was not the slightest 
appearance of the bird having been in confine- 
ment,—hence there is no doubt of its being a 
strayone. The same species has also been found 
in New South Wales, which shews that it has a 
pretty extensive geographical range. The Karl 
of Caernarvon was proposed as a Fellow of the 
Society. Amongst the donations which lay on 
the table, was the third part of Mr. Gould's 
magnificent work on the Birds of Europe: the 
accuracy and great beauty of the plates com- 
manded the admiration of the meeting. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Hamsceron in the chair—Mr. Roths- 
child, the celebrated loan-contractor, and about 





obtained from the tip of the tail of a young 
Barbary lion, recently presented to the Society. 
Homer observes (erroneously, however), that 
the lion, when angry, lashes his sides with his 
tail; aremark repeated by many of the ancient 
poets, Greek and Roman. Lucan and Pliny 
indicate their belief that by this means the ani- 
mal increases his rage. None of these writers 
advert to any peculiarity in the tail of the lion, 
to which so extraordinary a function was attri- 
buted : the existence of this peculiarity was dis- 
covered by Didymus Alexandrinus, one of the 
early commentators on the Iliad. For centuries 
the discovery was consigned to oblivion, until 
within twenty years back the subject was revived 
by Blumenbach, who verified the accuracy as to 
the fact, though not admitting the induction of 
Didymus Alexandrinus. The subject again slum- 
bered until 1829, when Deshayes announced 
that he had found the prickle on both a lion 
and lioness which died in the National Mena- 
gerie of France. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dr. Maton in the chair. Mr. Decimus Burton, 
and two other gentlemen, were elected fellows. 

Communications read before the Society are 
carefully, and we will add most judiciously, 
abridged by Dr. Roget, the chief secretary. 
This abridgment, or abstract, is read at next 
meeting. The president’s address, delivered 
at the anniversary last week, was, of course, 
exempted from the doctor’s operation; and 








*|the reading of it occupied the time of the 


present meeting, to the exclusion of any new 

aper. The manner in which H. R. H. acknow- 
edged the honour of being elected to the presi- 
dent’s chair, and the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of the council, was feeling and impressive, 
as his remark on the new arrangements rela- 
tive to the reception or rejection of papers was 
lofty and just. In future the Society will fol- 
low the example of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, admitting no paper into its transactions 
which has not been previously considered de- 
serving of a place by at least two members of 
the council, lest any unworthy thing should be 
engrafted on the stock of that knowledge con- 
tributed by such men as Newton, Halley, and 
in later days, Young, Wollaston, and Davy. 
In noticing the support given by the govern- 
ments of other countries to men of science and 
learning, the president lamented the absence of 
such encouragement at home. However anxi- 
ously he looked to the period when similar sup- 
port would be provided by our own government, 
it was with satisfaction he viewed the labuurs of 
individuals eminent in literature, the arts, and 
sciences. He considered the institution of the 
British Association for the promotion of Sci- 
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tise Mrtory of the aunty.” A jute legs 
tific history of the country. just 

paid to the memory of Cuvier, whose Hike 
work on fishes contains descriptions of 6.000 
species, 4,000 of which are not to be found in 
any other writer. The feeling of “ hope upon 
hope’’ manifested by the Royal Duke, when he 
came to speak of our intrepid countryman 
Captain Ross, was very touching ;—that brave 
sailor had undertaken the solution of the great 
nautical problem, a north-west passage,—an 
attempt which baffled the most daring and 
skilful navigators of the reign of Elizabeth ; 
his fate for three years had remained unknown; 
and it was with melancholy pleasure that 
H. R. H. had become the chairman of a com. 
mittee appointed to manage a subscription to be 
employed in ascertaining it 

The awarding of the Copley medal, and other 
points of the Royal Duke’s address, were 
noticed in our last Lit, Gaz. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Dec. 5.—The conclusion of Col. Gunter’s nar. 
rative relating to the escape of King Charles II. 
was read. Notwithstanding the care and 
devotedness of his friends, Charles’s journey 
and embarkation were attended with great 
difficulty and frequent risk of discovery. In 
approaching Arundel the party met with Capt. 
Morley, governor of the castle, who was out 
hunting ; at Bramber, they found themselves 
suddenly and unexpectedly in the midst of a 
troop of horse, which had just entered the vil- 
lage; and great alarm was excited among the 
king’s attendants at Brighton, in consequence 
of his being recognised by the landlord of the 
George Inn, where they put up. No small 
distress was occasioned to them likewise by the 
untractableness of the owner of the vessel which 
Col. Gunter had engaged to convey the royal 
fugitive across the channel. But the most 
curious adventure that befell the monarch 
during the two days in which the colonel acted 
as his guide, happened at the house of a person 
named Symons, who was married to the colo- 
nel’s sister, where the party passed a night. 
At this house they arrived without previous 
notice, while the master was absent. Symons, 
on returning home (and having enjoyed his 
glass), is surprised to find a party in his parlour 
at supper. He recognises the greater part of 
his uninvited guests as old friends; but ob- 
serves, with astonishment, one whom he 
takes for a Roundhead, in their company. 
This is the king himself, who, with his attend- 
ants, to avoid the necessity of explanation, 
favours the mistake, while Symons talks and 
drinks with the supposed Roundhead, in 8 
sort of bantering mood, between fear and cour- 
tesy: the king, meantime, says the narrator, 
acting his part to admiration. The whole 
scene is excellent; and we hope to be enabled 
to extract it and lay it before our readers in 
our next number. 

A passage in a letter from Sir W. Gell to 
Mr. Hamilton was afterwards read by that 
gentleman, in which some particulars were com 
municated respecting a most interesting disco- 
very, made by Colonel Robinson, of the masts 
of a number of ancient vessels existing 10 the 
port of Pompeii. A drawing, by Sir W- Gell, 
was likewise exhibited, from a mosaic picture 
lately found there, representing some oe 
in the life of Alexander—probably the death © 
Darius: the original is among the most perfect 
specimens of ancient pictorial art yet obtained, 
and belonged to the house of the Faun. ; 

The Chevalier Bronsted submitted to the in- 
spection of the members a drawing of a 
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tg, of Athenian fabric, found at gina. 
“This relic is a kind: of box, of a peculiar form ; 
apd was probably intended to contain the bones 
made use of in the child’s game played with 
small bones from the sheep’s foot. It is orna- 
mented with numerous elegant figures, repre- 
senting Prometheus on the rock, visited by the 
Oceanide. 


FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Memorials of Oxford.—Edited by the Rev. J. 
Ingram, D.D. President of Trinity College. 
With Engravings by J. Le Keux, from ori- 
ginal Drawings by I’. Mackenzie. No. II. 
Oxford, Parker, Slatter, and Graham: Lon. 
don, Tilt. 

To the second number of this interesting work 
we may justly extend the praise which we be- 
stowed on the first. The * Interior of the Ca- 
thedral,” and ** The Library, Christ Church,” 
are both very pleasingly executed. Some of 
the wood-cuts are exceedingly curious. 

Interiors. Drawn on stone by Samuel Prout. 

No. I. Ackermann and Co. 

TuHeERE is no artist in the country more com- 
petent to the execution of such a work as this 
than Mr. Prout. The selection which he has | 
made of subjects in this No. is admirable. They 
are Ulm,” ** Heidelberg,”’ “* Arque,” “* Arun. 
del,” ** Kirpstall,” and ** Rouen ;” and he has 
imparted to them all that breadth and richness 
of effect for which he is so justly celebrated. 


British Flowering Plants. By W. Baxter, 
A.L.S., F.R.S. &c. Whittaker and Co. 

A VERY pretty little work, now publishing in 

numbers, the object of which is “ to supply the 

lovers of botany with a set of figures which may 

be relied on for accuracy, while every unneces- 

sary expense will be avoided.” 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE DUCHESS OF BERRY.* 


* Oh, my friend! whatever theserevolutionary maniacs 
may say, a monarch is not merely a man.”—The Author of 
the following. 


Ara moment when another sorrowful page is 








ere 

murdered prince prematurely consigned to the| beg her not to come. Followed by the.Com- 
vaults of St. Denis! In 1820 I listened with | tesse Bethizy (the lady in waiting), she flew to 
breathless interest to the peal of artillery which | him at the moment he had withdrawn, the 
announced to the populace of Paris the sex| knife from his bosom, and given it to the Comte 
of the posthumous infant, so miraculously pre-| de Mesnard, his friend in exile. He was then 
served to the widowed mother, spite of the| seated on a bench in the lobby, his head leaning 
various attempts made to destroy the germ of | against the wall, and his clothes were opened 
its existence. And the painting must be from | to examine the wound: it was bleeding pro- 
the heart which can convey an adequate idea fusely. The prince then repeated,—* I am 
of the scene of powerful interest in which the | dying !—let a priest be sent for. Come, my 
amiable governess of les enfants de France, la| wife! that I may expire in your arms.’ Faint- 
Comtesse de Gontaut, presented the infant) ness succeeded. The young princess threw 
Henri, Duc de Bourdeaux, to those who, like| herself on her husband’s bosom, and in a mo- 
myself, hastened to offer an anxious blessing| ment her splendid attire was steeped in his 
on the orphan prince, there cradled in every| blood. Meantime the assassin had been taken, 
insignia of sorrow and lamentation. ;and with difficulty saved from the summary 
* To the royal wife and mother, who at that; vengeance sought by the soldiers, When 
period was, at her youthful age, a bright ex-| lodged in the guard-house, he was searched, 
ample of the influence of religion, heroism,}and another poniard found on him, together 
and domestic affection, these recollections are| with the sheath of the one he had left in the 
inscribed. | bosom of his prince. The most immediate sur- 
‘¢ The Duc de Berry, last prince of the house | gical assistance that could be obtained was that 
of Bourbon in the direct line, was, like the! of Drs. Blancheton and Drojard, who found 
first king of the race, the victim of an assassin’s | the wounded prince removed to the ante-room 
blow. On Sunday, the 13th of Feb. 1820, the| of his box in the theatre. On re aining his 
Duc and the Duchesse de Berry went to the| senses, his first inquiry was, ‘ Whether the 
opera, to partake in the amusements customary | guilty man was a foreigner?’ and on_ being 
during the season of the carnival. Between | answered in the negative, the son of France 





added to the eventful and checkered story of 
the princess who is at present the subject of 
public attention, I offer the translation of a 
few extracts from a narrative hastily put to- 
gether by the able pen of M. le Vicomte de! 
Chateaubriand, at the period of the Duc de 
Berry’s assassination. I cannot imagine that 
any will refuse their sympathy in the fate of a 
widowed and unfortunate woman, whatever 
may be the bias of political sentiments ; and to 
those who, like the writer of these lines, are 
bound by the ties of grateful recollection to the 
illustrions though exiled house of Bourbon, I 
can need no apology for the revival of circum- 
stances under which both the Duc and the 

uchesse de Berry appear so deserving the re- 
cna and admiration of every well-disposed 

ind. 

“ In 1816 I witnessed the splendid pageant | 
of the entrance of Caroline of Naples into} 





| Comte de Clermont Lodéve (gentleman in wait- 


the acts of the first piece they went from their 
own box to that of the Duc d’Orleans, where 
his good-humoured laughter, and caresses of 
the young Duc de Chartres, attracted from the 
audience their repeated notice and applause. 
In returning to her box, the duchess slightly 
hurt. herself by the opening of a door, at 
the moment of passing ;. and feeling fatigued, 
she expressed a wish to retire, at about twenty 
minutes before eleven. The Duc de Berry 
accompanied her to the carriage, intending 
to return into the theatre. The duchess’s 
carriage had drawn up to the door, the sol- 
diers on guard were within the lobby, the 
prince having long waved the etiquette of their 
attendance under arms: one man remained 
at the door as a sentinel; and while present- 
ing arms to their royal highnesses, his back 
was turned to the street, as was that of the 
Comte de Choiseul, an aide-de-camp in waiting. 
The Comte de Mesnard, senior equerry to the 
duchess, conducted her to the carriage on the 
left, while the duc. was on her right. The 


ing) was in attendance, to return to the theatre 
with the prince. At this moment, aman, coming 
from the Rue de Richelieu, hastily passed be- 
tween the sentinel and a servant who was 
putting up the step of the carriage: pushing 
him aside, he threw himself on the duke, at the 
instant when, turning from the carriage to re- 
enter the theatre, he said, ‘ Adieu! we shall 
meet by and by.’ The assassin, leaning his 
left hand on the left shoulder of the royal vic- 
tim, stabbed him with his right hand in the 
right side, a little below the breast. Thrown 
back by the blow on the Comte de Mesnard, 
the duke pressed his hand to the spot, exclaim. 
ing, ‘ I am assassinated—this man has killed 
me;’ and raising his voice, ‘ I am murdered ! 
I am murdered!—I hold the poniard!’ At 
the first exclamation of the prince, the Comtes 


risa and shortly after, the ceremony of ber | de Clermont and de Choiseul, the secretary, the 
eves Charles Ferdinand, Duc de’ servant, and several other persons, pursued the 
ty 4n 1820 I saw the remains of that | assassin, who had fled by the Rue de Riche- 


friend, will be acceptable to our readers. ‘The opinions, | effort to detain her, and scarcely waiting til! 


is 80 well calculat 


egies muthieteetns ines eS See See see | 96 meer ~ - Se had a | 
ine At a period when the fate of the Duchess of Berry | lieu. The duchess, whore ee re) 
: ‘olves not only a story of strong personal interest, but 

ae eation of much national importance, we trust that | to throw herself from the door, resisting every | 


observed, ‘ It was cruel to him to die by the 
hand of aFrenchman!’ The duchess earnestly 
inquired of the surgeons what was their opir 
nion, promising to support it with firmness ; 
and they tried to encourage some hope, from 
the circumstance of his not having bled at the 
mouth. After cleansing the wound from the 
clotted blood, they proceeded to bleed him in 
the right arm. |The sufferer rallied sufficiently 
to say to the two medical men, that ‘he was 
truly sensible of their kind efforts; but that 
they were useless, as he was beyond cure.’ 
M. Blancheton sought to persuade his royal 
highness that the wound was not deep: ‘I do 
not deceive myself,” he replied; ‘ the poniard 
was buried to the hilt—I say so positively.’ 
The duchess tore off her sash, to serve asa 
bandage: she alone preserved her presence of 
mind in these dreadful moments, and evinced 
a character greatly above the common. The 
prince, whose sight became more feeble, said, 
from time to time, ‘ My wife! are you there ?” 
‘Yes '’ replied the princess, wiping her tears, 
‘ I am here, and will never quit you.” One of 
the professional men, who had at theearliest 
intelligence flown to offer his aid,'and who was 
particularly attached to the Duc de Berry, was 
desirous of sucking the wound, till the instrus 
ments for cupping could be got. ‘ My dear 
Bougon,’ observed the royal patient, ‘ what 
would you do, my friend ? my wound ismortal, 
and probably poisoned!’ * * * 

* Phe Duc de Berry had most anxiously re- 
quested the attendance of a minister of the 
church, and the Bishop of Chartres soon ar- 
riving, found him supported in an arm-chair, 
surrounded by the surgeons, and in full pos- 
session of his senses. The wounded prince 
held out his hand to this respected prelate; 
and uttering every sentiment of faith, resigna- 
tion, and repentance, prayed for the consola- 
tion of his support. The bishop exhorted him 
to rely on the goodness of his Creator, and 
bestowed a general absolution, according to the 





driven off, heard her husband's voice, and tried | 


owing narrative, for which we are indebted to a 


* Leave me!—l 


Course, where any are hinted, are those of our corre- | the step could be let down. 
command you to let me pass!’ she franticly 


t, with whom, however, we entirely agree as to 


forms of the Catholic church, till such, time as 
the penitent could make a more detailed con- 
fession. The Comte de Mesnard, still flattering. 
himself that the wound was not mortal, had gone 
for the Duc d’Angouléme, who had retired to 
bed, but hastily dressing himself, flew. to the 
scene of suffering, where the meeting between 





individual a. which such an affecting narrative 


to excite.—Hd. L. G. cried. The wounded prince made an effort to 


the two brothers was affecting beyond descrip- 
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tion. They mingled their tears, for 
was denied them. It was then decided to remove 
the Duc de Berry to an adjoining room, where 
he was laid on a couch, formed by four chairs, 
till a camp bedstead could be prepared. ‘The 
Duc d’Angouléme, fearful of some new cala- 
mity, had not allowed the duchess to accom- 
any him on leaving the Tuileries; but ma- 
dame did not delay to follow him. What were 
perils to her? Has she ever shrunk. from the 
endurance of sorrow or adversity? To her 
scenes of wo were familiar. It was not the 
first time that the daughter of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette had tended on a dying 
brother! The Comte d’Artois (afterwards 
Charles X.) soon followed; and those only 
who know the kind paternal heart of this 
afflicted father can judge of his sufferings. 
Monsieur had insisted on coming unattended ; 
and he knew not that one of his best servants, 
the Duc de Maillie, had, in order to follow 
him, bestowed honour on a place the least con- 
sidered. The Duc de Berry expressed a wish 
to give his blessing to mademoiselle (the 


passing his-hand--over the duchess’s hair, said, 
* My poor wife, how unhappy you are!’ The 


depth of the wound was now ascertained. The 
knife with which it had been inflicted was six 
or seven inches long, the blade flat, narrow, 
ke that of Ravaillac, and 

* * * 


and with two edges, 
extremely sharp. 

‘“* A few moments of tranquillity followed the 
painful operation alluded to. To the dying 
is generally granted a short cessation from 
suffering, which affords time for a rapid glance 
at the past—like the traveller who rests for a 
moment on the summit he has laboured to 
ascend, before he turns his footsteps down the 
opposite side of the mountain. The prince 
placed his hand in that of M. Dupuytren, and 
begged that he would give him notice of any 
change in his pulse; thus placing at the post 
of life a sentinel too vigilant to permit of his 
being surprised by death. Mors, wbi est vic- 
ter‘a tua? During this respite from pain, he 
addressed these words to the Duchesse de 
Berry : ‘ My dear love, do not let grief over- 
power you ; take care of yourself, for the sake 


pence, his daughter). She was brought to| of the infant you carry in your bosom.’ This 
im by the Comtesse de Gontaut, when the| declaration afforded the truest satisfaction to 


prince, placing his nerveless hand on his child, 
* Poor girl,’ said the dying father, ‘ may you 
be less unhappy than others of my family.’ 
The Duc (present King of the French) and 
Duchesse and Mademoiselle d’Orleans, with 


all present, while the regrets for that prince 
were rendered even more bitter; who, at the 
moment he was, to all appearance, putting an 
end by his death to the existing monarchy, 
thus considerately announced its revival. Wher- 





whom he had been at the theatre, were added | ever the Duc de Berry turned his closing eyes, 
to the sorrowing party, which was also joined | it was to evince some kind and grateful feeling. 
by the father ot the Duc d’Enghien (late Duc| He was surrounded by weeping servants: ‘ My 
de Bourbon). Bleeding of the feet was tried| father,’ he exclaimed, ‘ take charge of these 
ineffectually ; but, after repeated application, good people—of all my household.’ Violent 
of the cups, some relief was obtained; the|retchings followed. The prince continued to 
pulse became stronger, the complexion reani-| assert that the poniard was poisoned. He had 
mated, the blood figwed freely. ‘The anxious| previously requested to see his assassin: — 
group rejoiced to see blood flow! The cele-}‘ What have I done to this man ?’ he said ; 
brated Mons. Dupuytren arrived at one o’clock.|‘ I may have offended him unintentionally.’ 
He found the prince lying on his right side.;* No, my son,’ replied monsieur, ‘ you never 
His paleness, his altered: features, his short) saw, never offended this man; he could have 
breathing, the groans which escaped from his| no personal enmity against you.’ ‘ He is then 
bosom, the cold sweat which hung on his|a madman,’ observed the duke. He was most 
brow, his convulsive movements, the disorder! anxious for the arrival of the king (Louis 
of his blood-stained bed, and, above all, the; XVIII.): ‘I shall not have time,’ he said, 
horrid wound exposed, struck consternation!‘ to ask for this man’s pardon ;’ and then 
into the mind of a man whose duty, however, | added, ‘ promise me, my father, promise me, 
called him daily to scenes of mental suffering.|my brother, that you will solicit his pardon 
The prince informed M. Dupuytren, extend-| from the king.’ “ " 

ing his hand to him, that he suffered great} The Duc de Berry had, during his emigra- 
pain; when, after examining the wound, and|tion in England, formed a connexion, which, 
some conversation with the practitioners pre-| though forbidden by religion, to human weak. 
viously in attendance, it was decided to en.|ness may be excused, under the circumstances 
large it, as the only means of giving vent to, of the royal exile. At the moment of his 
the blood collected on the lungs. M. Du-|death, desiring not less to give a public proof 
puytren approached the prince, and questioned } of the sincerity of his penitence, than of his 
him as to his feelings ; but not obtaining any {confidence in the high soul and generosity of 
reply, he requested the Duchesse de Berry to|his wife, he expressed to her a wish to em- 
repeat the inquiry. ‘I entreat you, my be-|lrace the two little innocent creatures, the 
loved, to say, cr point out to me the spot | daughters of his banishment. ‘ Send for 
where you suffer most pain.’ When recalled| them,’ exclaimed the young princess; ‘ they 
by a voice so dear, he took his wife’s hand and | are also my children.’ The two little strangers 
placed it on his breast, making an effort to|arrived in less than an hour. They knelt 
express that he was suffocating. Monsieur| down, sobbing, by the bed-side of their royal 
was desirous that his daughter-in-law should | father, their faces bathed in tears, and their 
withdraw during the operation: ‘ My father,’| hands clasped. The prince, in English, ten- 
she said, ‘ do not force me to disobey you !’|derly spoke of his approaching death, desired 
and, turning to the professional men, ‘ Gen-|they would love and fear God, be good, and 
tlemen,’ she added, ‘do your duty!’ She knelt; remember their unhappy father. He then 
by the bed-side during the operation, holding | blessed them, and embraced them ; and turn- 
the prince’s left hand. When the caustic was/| ing to the Duchesse de Berry, said, * Will you, 
applied, the Duc de Berry exclaimed, ‘ Leave} then, be so good as to take care of these poor 
me to die, since it must be so.’ * My beloved,’|orphans?’ Her royal highness opened her 
said his weeping wife, ‘ endure this for my) arms to receive them; and calling mademoi- 
sake.” One word from this young and amiable | selle to her, she desired they would kiss their 
princess softened his agonies, and he became|sister. The feelings of deep sorrow for the 
all resignation to the will of God. When this | dying prince were only equalled by the admira- 
painful operation was over, the Duc de Berry, | tion and respect which his princess inspired 








ee 
amongst the beholders. He was placed on a 
mattrass on the floor, while his bed was ar. 
ranged. It was then he made his private con. 
fession to the Bishop of Chartres, and after. 
wards avowed his faults in an audible voice, 
He recalled to the beholders the scene of St, 
Louis expiring on his bed ofashes. In aski 
pardon of his Creator for himself, he added 
‘pardon! my God, pardon ! for the man who 
has robbed me of life.’ After receiving the 
extreme unction, and piously conforming to 
every religious duty, the prince felt his last 
hour drawing near, ‘ How long is this night! 
he was heard to murmur; ‘ how I suffer! 
will the king soon arrive?’ He repeat. 
edly called his father, who, stifling his sobs, 
assured him he was near him. He was told 
that the maréchals were arrived. ‘ I had 
hoped,’ said the expiring man, ‘ to have shed 
my blood amongst them for my country, 
Night of horror and of pleasure ! night of virtue 
and of crime! While the wounded son of 
France was borne dying to the ante-room of 
his box, the performances continued on the 
stage. In one spot the sounds of music, in the 
other the groans of the expiring prince. The 
curtain only separated the follies of the world 
from the destruction of a dynasty. The priest, 
who bore the holy cup of salvation, passed 
through a crowd of masks. At length the 
unconscious spectators dispersed, and pleasure 
gave way to grief; the streets were deserted, 
silence reigned, interrupted only by the tramp 
of guards, and the arrival in succession of per. 
sons attached to the court; some in full dress 
from fétes, others hastily called from their 
beds.” 

** Three bulletins had been despatched to the 
palace of the Tuileries. At five o'clock, a.m, 
the king arrived. The true statement of the 
prince’s danger had not been made to him. 
The dying man, hearing the noise of the 
horses in the street, seemed to rally; and on 
the king’s entrance, rousing himself as for the 
purpose —‘ Give me your hand, my uncle!’ he 
said, ‘ that I may kiss it for the last time.’ 
The king approached, overwhelmed by his 
grief, and embraced his nephew; when the 
Duc de Berry earnestly exclaimed, ‘ Grant me, 
my uncle, the life of the man!’ ‘You are 
not so ill as you imagine,’ answered the king, 
deeply affected ; ‘ we will speak of this another 
time.’ * The king does not say ‘ yes,” ’ observed 
the prince, still persisting in his entreaty;— 
‘pardon for this man, that I may die in peace! 
—then, after a short interval, ‘This man’s 
pardon would, however, have softened my last 
moments ;’ and, while his accents became im- 
perfect by the near approach of death, he still 
murmured, ‘ At least let me carry with me the 
hope that a fellow-creature’s blood will not be 
shed for me zfter my death!’ The king in- 
quired, in Lafin, of M. Dupuytren, his opinion 
of the prince. His reply was a gesture that 
left no hope to his majesty. Still, there was 4 
return of some strength, and momentary reli 
from the excitement of the meeting with the 
king ; and the Duc de Berry signified his un- 
easiness that his rest should have been disturb- 
ed, begging him to return to his bed; but his 
majesty replied, ‘ My night is over, my 80nj;— 
it is now five o’clock, and I shall not quit you. 
Day, in fact, then dawned on the expiring 
martyr — about to awake amidst angels, at the 
moment when he was accustomed on earth to 
shake off the bonds of sleep. Feeling his end 
drawing near,—* It is now over!’ he said, 
added, on hearing a burst of sorrow from the 
princess, ‘ Take her hence, my father; 
sobs distract me!’ Her royal highness w% 
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boftie forcibly from the room to one adjoining ; 
bit 6n’promising to be more calm, she was suf- 
fered to return to that in which her dying hus- 
pand was, Every shadow of hope had fled, and 
the most alarming symptoms had appeared. 
The Duc de Berry desired to be turned on the 
éther side, The medical men opposed this, but 
the royal patient insisted. He was heard to 
marmur, * Holy Virgin, have mercy on me!’ 
These were his last words. He was turned on 
his left side, as he wished. In an instant every 
faculty had fled. When removed from the 
sight of her husband, the duchess lost all 
self-command, and gave herself up to the most 
frightful despair. ‘To the Comtesse de Gontaut 
she cried, ‘ Madame, I confide my daughter to 
you;—my husband is dead, and I also will 
die!’ And then, breaking from those who 
would have prevented her, she flew back to the 
chamber of death, and, overthrowing every} 
thing that stopped her progress, she flung) 
herself, screaming, on the body of her husband. 
The Duc de Berry had just expired! In vain' 
the glass of the king’s snuff-box was placed on | 
his lips—the breath of life was extinct! It, 





act, called the Irish Wife. Sir Randall O’ Con- | ing the cause of its going, except the mechanist 
ner (Abbott), when a poor officer, and sup-jand his family. The last is a timepiece, going 
posed to, be mortally wounded in the West without weights or springs, shewing the hours, 
Indies, marries a sergeant’s widow (Miss Kel-| minutes, days of the week, and days of the 
ly), who nursed him affectionately, in order | month. 

that she may be rewarded with the pension; Homan and British Antiquities, &c— Among 
due to his rank. He, however, miraculously | the curious remains of antiquity found in ma- 
recovers, and finds his ill-suited match the|king the foundations for the New London 
bitterest of evils, as it prevents his union with | Bridge, and the excavations in Crooked Lane, 
a certain beloved Emmeline (Miss Lee), and | and sold this week among the effects of the late 
blasts all his prospects of happiness. The piece! Mr. Knight the engineer, were a penny of 
rested on the appearance of his simple and igno-| Wulfred, archbishop of Canterbury; two of 
rant Irish wife in England in the midst of his| Ethelred IJ., and five of Cnut; and also the 
higher connexions; and Miss Kelly did all) lower jaw, and three other bones, of Peter of 
that was possible for the character. But the| Cole Church, the original architect of London 
thing turned out to be dull; and, in spite of| Bridge, found on removing the foundation of 


her exertions (which were distinctly applauded), 
it was doomed to that bourne whence no petite 
comedy returns. Miss Sydney played a sow- 
brette lady’s maid with much vivacity. The 
rest of the dramatis persone had so little to do, 
that we can only say they did it well. 

On Thursday, the grand ballet of AMassa- 
niello was produced with great splendour, as at 
the King’s Theatre. Mons. Coulon was the 


the ancient chapel. 

Pompeii: most interesting Discovery. — Our 
report of the last meeting of the Royal Society 
of Literature notices a letter of great interest 
from Sir W. Gell, relative to recent important 
discoveries at Pompeii. Colonel Robinson, it 
seems, in boring as the French do for Artesian 
wells, first fell upon a spring resembling the 
Seidlitz waters, which is already much resorted 





had returned to God! Every one present fell| fisherman, Elvire his wife Madlle. Adele, and) to, and has performed many cures. But a far 
on his knees ; united in tears and prayer, every, Fenella his sister Madlle. Pauline Le Roux,| more striking discovery ensued— no less than 
was turned to heaven. her first appearance here. The performance} that of the long-anticipated Port of Pompeii, 
“*T have a last duty to perform,’ said the) and scenery were magnificent; and boleros,| with its vessels overthrown upon their sides, 
king, when urged to retire ;—‘I have a last, tarantelles, &c. danced exquisitely, delighted a| and covered and preserved by the eruptive vol- 
duty to perform towards my son!’ Leaning | crowded audience. ,canic matter, which has thus anchored them 
on M. Dupuytren’s arm, he approached the; ; a ; |for so many ages. About thirty masts have 
bed, closed the eyes of the dead, and, tenderly | ADELPHI. been found. What a mine of curiosity lies 
kissing his hand, withdrew without uttering a) ANOTHER novelty, called Mr. Busy, has been | below, to gratify our thirst for knowledge of 


word. The spectators silently dispersed.” 








DRAMA. | 
DRURY LANE. 
Tuer only novelty we shall notice this week, | 
for Macready’s William Tell and Virginius are | 
but excellent revivals, is the début of Miss | 
Mordaunt, a younger sister of Mrs. Nesbitt, in | 
melodrame, 
tuelle, and but a mere girl. She promises much, 
and is full of talent; though she might well | 
have sung to the audience, 
** Young I am, and sore afraid.” 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Ox Saturday Artaxerxes was produced at this 
theatre, with a débutant, Mr. Lenox, in the 
part of Artabanes. He has a fine voice ; and | 
when we have said so, we have pretty well | 
summed up his present qualification for the! 
stage; for, to speak negatively, it was not| 
well managed, his articulation was not distinct, 
and his action was not graceful. Nor could 
we forget his great predecessors in this cha- 
tacter —Incledon with his extraordinary organ, 
and still more immediately Braham, with pow- 
ers far superior to any competitor. In other 
Tespects the opera left us little or nothing to 
desire. Miss Shirreff never acquitted herself! 
% advantageously as in Mandane; and we 
but echo the general impression when we state, 
that she greatly increased her reputation by 
this performance. The clearness and precision 
of her execution, the free display of all the 
high qualities of her voice, and the good sense 
which’ marked every passage of expression, 
‘amped her as one of the best and most de- 
lightful singers the present time can boast. 
She was much and most deservedly applauded 
throughont. Miss H. Cawse was a very unaf- 
fected and pleasing Artaverxes ; and Mr. Wil- 





| increasing success. 


She is very pretty, very spiri-| * 


produced here, and, after the first night, with| these remote times! Earnestly do we hope 
The plot is somewhat) that funds will be found to carry on the work 
equivocal and broad, resting on a series of in-| of exploring briskly, and on a large scale, in- 
trigues watched by a busy-body, Mr. Reeve ;| stead of the tedious and imperfect process hi- 
but it is now smartly acted, and the hits excite | therto adopted by the Neapolitan government. 
much laughter. What more could the writer; Panorama of Stirling. —A private view was 
(Mr. G. Dance) or the manager (Mr. Yates) | yesterday given of a panoramic picture of the 
desire ? jancient city of Stirling and the surrounding 
{country ; the joint effort of Mr. Burford and 

; Mr. Slous. The picture appeared to be well 
VARIETIES. | painted and highly characteristic; but the day 

A Miss-translation.—Some young ladies, | set apart for viewing it was so foggy, that no 
lately, on going into the country, left a card at| correct estimate of its merits could fairly be 
the house of an acquaintance, with whom they |formed. We must therefore defer any farther 
were not on verv intimate terms. ‘* What,”’/ notice of it till our next. 
said mamma to a daughter looking at it, “is| Asthma and Extravagance.—* Do listen,” 
the meaning of this P. D. A. in the corner?” |said Mr. A., whose asthma and age had in- 
“It stands for pour dire adieu,” replied the|creased together, ‘*to that fellow bawling out 
damsel, who understood French better than her | his mutton pies; why, he wastes as much breath 
mother; and the latter exclaimed, ‘* Well, |in a minute as would last me for a month.” 
that beats all for familiarity! Poor dear!| The Doctor.—A wag was rallying Dr. 
adieu! Indeed! well!” . jon his want of skill, which the doctor took 

China.—The first specimen of an Anglo-|rather gravely. ‘ My patients never complain 
Chinese Kalendar and Register has been pub-|of me,” he said. ‘ That is exactly what I 
lished in China for the year 1832. According | should have supposed,” replied his tormentor. 
to this authority, the population returns of the| Niagara.—A curious prospectus has just 
celestial empire, in 1813, amounted to 362 mil- | been put into our hands, for building a city on ! 
lions; of which number the capital, Pekin, |(or near) the Falls of Niagara. It is proposed 
alone is said to contain five millions. | to call it the City of the Falls. 

Western Literary Institution.—At the half-| The Prophetic Widower, or Anticipatory 
yearly meeting of this establishment on Mon- | Courtship. — The following letter is one sent 
day, Sir J. Hobhouse took the chair; and we; by Lord P. to a young lady who caught his 
rejoice to find from the report made, that it | “truant fancy :’’—‘“‘ Dear Miss,—Will you be 
flourishes in all its parts and purposes. |my next? Yours, &c. P.” 

Ingenious Mechanism.—The Exeter Gazette | = 
mentions that Mr. Bradford, a country watch- 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 





maker, residing at Newton Abbott, has pro-| 
duced several pieces of very curious mechanism. | 
First, a machine representing a lamp, sus-| 
pended by a small brass rod, hung to the ceil- | 
ing, which constantly turns round, carrying a| 


An important and great philological desideratum is just 
announced, viz. an orn Lexicon of the Coptic, Sa- 
hidic, and Bashmuric Dialects: containing all the Words 
preserved in the rich Collection of Manuscripts late in 
the possession of the Chevalier Marcel, of Paris; in all the 


accessible Manuscripts in Public and Private Libraries ; 


‘on 'sang charmingly in Arbaccs. Sweet music| quantity of watches and two lights, and is made | me indie Dunes ston tote Dalene haces 


contd hardly 
noticed also that the orchestral aecompani- 
ments were extremely well played. The opera 
Was sneceeded by a new petite comedy, in ane 


brass ball, which runs a distance of 28 feet 
64 times in an hour—being upwards of 21,000 
feet in 12 hours—without any individual know- 


. r : Ps “egypt: with their Signification in Greek and Latin. B 
be more sweetly given; and we|to work in different. parts. The second is al ther fn, M.A 


Rev. Henry Tattam, M.A. F.R.S.L. &c. The work 


is now in the press, under the mg of the University 


of Oxford. This is as it ought to 
The Epigrammatist’s Annual for 1833. 
The Apiarian’s Guide; containing Practical Directions 
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S ba? wenagunant of Bees, upon the Depriving System, 
. H. Payne. 

Nearly ready, the History and Origin of the Coldstream 
Guards, from the Formation of the Regiment under Gen. 
Monk, to the Battle of Waterloo: dedicated to the King. 

Six Weeks on the Loire, with a Peep into La Vendée. 

Frank Orby, a Novel. 

Another periodical, the Field Naturalist’s Magazine, 
and Review of Animals, Plants, Minerals, the Structure 
of the Earth, and Appearances of the Sky, edited by Pro- 
fessor Rennie,—is announced. 

‘The Causes of the French Revolution. 

A Teacher's Lessons on Scripture Characters, with 
Catechisms, by Charles Baker. 

A ‘Treatise on Happiness. 

Second Vol. of Elements of Materia Medica and The- 
rapeutics, by Anthony Todd Thomson, M.D. } 

Another Monthly, to be called the British Library, com- 

rising the Classic Authors of Great Britain, is announced 
For early publication, with illustrations on wood, &c. | 

Mr. Bernard, whose new piece at the Olympic we noticed | 
last week, has, we understand, the conclusion of his) 
father’s Memoirs nearly ready for the press, under the | 
title of Retrospections of America, &c. by John Bernard, | 
edited by his Son. | 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, Vol. V. 8vo. 
28s. bds.—(‘ole’s Renegade, and other Poems, fep. 6s. bds. 
—Rogerson on Inflammation, Vol. I. 8vo. lis. bds.— 
Phillips on the Urethra, &c. 8vo. 8s. bds.—Britton’s Pic- 
ture of London, l#mo. with Maps, Gs. bds.; Maps and | 
Views, 9s, bds.—Belle-garde, the Adopted Indian Boy, a| 
Canadian Tale, 3 vols. t 8vo. 30s. bds.—An Inquiry 
into the - rinciples of Population, 8vo. 10s. bds.— The 
Year of Liberation, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18%. bds.—Ely’s Win- 
ter Lectures, 8vo, 12s. bds.—Rennie’s Alphabet of moteay 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth; Insects, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—Faulk- 
ner’s Visit to Germany, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. bds.— 
D’Abrantes’ Memoirs, Vol. IV. 8vo. 14s. bds.—Letters of 
Sir Walter Scott, post 8vo. 4s. cloth.—Select Library, | 
Vol. VII. Gregory’s Memoirs of Good, 12mo. (is. cloth.— 
Jones's Biographical Sketches of the Reform Ministers, | 
8vo. 18s. cloth.—Mrs. Austin’s Selections from the Old 
Testament, 12mo. 5s. boards.—Count Pecchio’s Observa- 
tions on England, post 8vo. 10s. Gd. bds.—Biblical Cabinet, 
Vol. LI. Dr. Brown’s Philological Tracts, Vol. I. 12mo. 5s. 
cloth.—Masque of Anarchy, a Poem, by P. B. Shelley, 
with a Preface by Leigh Hunt, fep. 2s. 6d. bds.—Tenny- | 
son’s Poems, fep. Gs. bds.—Marcet’s Tales for very Young 
Children, the Seasons, Winter, 18mo. 2s. ht.-bd.—Happy 
Week, or Holydays at Beechwood, 18mo. 4s. 6d. bd. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 
November. | Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday.. 29 | From 34. to 45. | 29°52 to 20:56 
Friday ---- 30 see ++ 45. 29-75 Stationary 

December. sore 42, 0+ 5G. | 29°72 -- 294d 
Saturday -- sees se BZ. | 252 +» BW 
Sunday: --- | 

| 
} 
| 





Monday -. ; ote e+ 47. | 29°39 -- 29°45) 
‘Tuesday -- . + 43. 
Wednesday Y - 4. 


Wind S.W. and N.W. 

Except the 29th ult. and 4th inst., generally cloudy, 
rain frequent, and wind tempestuous; a heauy shower of 
rain in the evening of the 2d, accompanied by two or 
three peals of thunder, and vivid lightning. 

Rain fallen, +575 of an inch. 

Edmonton, 

32” N. 


Longitaode ---- 0 51 W. of Greenwich. 


29°45 to 29°89) 
3006 ++ 30-14 


CHARLEs H. ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

@y There has been such an influx of new publications 
since our last, that we are compelled to postpone our Re- 
views of Sir James Mackintosh’s Third Volume of the 
History of England, Leigh Hunt's Poems, the Life of a 
Sailor, the continuation of Sir A. Faulkner’s Tour, and 
other ies, all for the press, 

J. N. of Manchester is too ornate endl grey or pathos. 
Lb ~~ Fert congenial to the subject, and not merely 


*« Matrimonial Happiness in the Country” will do better 
for a provincial newspaper. We do not want to give our 
town readers the jaundice, poor souls ! 

Though we decline the office, we must say we have been 
amused with our unknown Correspondent’s grave propo- 
sition, to give literary employment to his debtor (Mr. 
S. A.) to the amount of 50/.; in order that the aforesaid 
Mr. S. A. may be enabled, as he is —— to pay him 
what he owes him. The plan is certainly ingenious, and 
we dare say ingenuous too; but it is novel, and out of our 


way. 

Gertrude is feeling; but we can hardly find place for a 
sweet thought, gracefully versified. 

E.’s lines, forwarded by a father, are also touching, and 
must interest those near and dear; but we could not pre- 
dicate so much for general circulation. 

We have found the two volumes, ‘‘a View of the Early 
Parisian Greek Press,” too impo: to be dismissed at a 
cursory inspection; and yet it seems to us to be a work 
which we must, after more mature deliberation, satisfy 
ourselves with cordially recommending to all scholars, 
without having the power to illustrate it, or state the 





{| gion and Christian Morality. Should this meet the eye of a No- 


42 of BEAUTY, for 1333. £. 
| 





for our judgment. 
+ Ps 761, col. 1, line 9 from bot- 


Ereatum.—in our 
10m, for ** Miss Dufenlin,” read ‘‘ Miss Dujardin.” 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Uniform with Byron. —— ae 
Price 5s. and a Portrait of the Author, 
PLENDID VILLAGE, CORN-LAW 
RHYMES, EXILE, BOTHWELL, SPIRITS and MEN 
WHARKNCLIFFE, and other Poems. e 
By EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
Benjamin Steill, 20, Paternoster Row. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
O the PROTESTANT NOBILITY.— 


A Married Clergyman, of the Church of England, in full 
Orders, under thirty years of age, of Master’s standing, and who 
obtained very high honours at one of the Universities, having 
been obliged, from family arrangements, to give up his public 
duties in the Ministry, is anxious toreccive into his family, where 
there are no children, the Son or Sons of a Nobleman. The Ad- 
vertiser resides in a large and o!d established family mansion, 
about fifty miles from London, in an extremely healthy and plea- 
sant neighbourhood. ‘he house is retired, with extensive and 
delightful grounds; and being disengaged from all parochial 
duties, he would be enabled to give his entire time to cultivating 
the minds and forming the character of his Pupils, in a manner 
most calculated to adorn the high rank and conspicuous station 
which a Nobleman is called on to fill as soon as he has arrived at 
the years of manhood. The Acvertiser would not only give in- 
steuction in the Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
Natural and Morat Philosophy, Political Economy, History, and zi QELS CORE aneeeas $= 
the entire range of Polite Literature (with Music and Painting, Just published, price 15s. cloth lettered, 
if necessary), but would also assiduously unite these and other TAMPS on DEEDS and ASSURANCES 
such pursuits as are most likely to form a distinguished character By THOMAS COVENTRY, E ‘ 
for public life, with the soundest principles of Evangelical Reli- y Bapeister a ‘ton oy 


Also, 


tS -_—_—— - siesta 
in 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. boards, 


HE YEAR of LIBERATION; or, a 


Journal of the Defence of Hamburgh against the French 
Army uncer Marshal Davoust, in 1813. With Sketches of the 
Battles of Lutzen, Bautzen, &c. &c. 
rinted for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 
Mrs. S.C. Hall's Nem Romance. 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 


H E BUCCANEER 
By the Author of “ Sketches of Irish Character,” &c, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street (late Colburn 
and Bentley). 


bleman desirous of giving his Son an elegant and Christian edu- Cc 
cation, combining all the advantages of the first Public Semi- rev: od i i 9s 
naries, without any one of their dangerous temptations,— where, — age ogel 8 Evidence, price 12s. boards, 
in addition to the unremitting attentions and uninterrupted vigi- om + T. Clarke, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 
lance of a conscientious and accomplished Tutor, there are also | ~~ i Sip ei. ee 
cconbinel the safe enjoyments of a select cultivated society of | In 8vo. 4th edition, enlarged, 7s. boards, 

uh respectability and reputation,—it is presumed his views in y J \f * N 
these very desirable requisites could scarcely fail to be realised to | R T ig PE, L vp IN G R ENT S and 
the utmost. The Advertiser can produce nearly thirty testimo- | 7 thin. AGES, and the Tenant's Right on entering and 
nials, including Noblemen of high rank, distinguished Church | 24 !tting ‘airs Faroe NL 
Dignitaries, and some of the most celebrated Professors and | +S. BAYLDON, Land Agent, &c. 





Authors, bearing the strongest proofs of his piety, character, and | London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
1 i | . By the same Author, 

| Treatise on the Valuation of Property for the 
{ Poor’s Rate. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. " 





y vari 
Letters addressed A. B. C., at Mr. Fulcher’s, Bookseller, Sudbury, 
Suffolk, will meet immediate attention. 





Ecclesiastical Revenues’ C i . 
4, Parliament Street, Dec. 1832. 





Amtesement for Winter Evenings and the Fire-side Circle. 


4 
HE COMMISSIONERS appointed by HE FLOWERS of ANECDOTE, WIT 
HIS MAJESTY to INQUIRE into the REVENUES | GAIETY, HUMOUR, and GENIUS. Second edition, 

of the CHURCH, being desirous of completing their Report, it | jjlustrated with 18 Plates by Landseer and Heath. Price 6s. 
was ordered, at a Board held on the 4th instant, that an Adver- | neatly bound. : 
tisement be inserted in the Public Papers, requesting that such jee One of the best things of the class with which we have met; 
of the Clergy as may not have received the Queries issued by the | various, brief, entertaining, and unsoiled by auy taint of ribaldry.” 
peer org peace will apply v4 nee. pr apenas Speke letter, | Literary Gazette. 
to the Secretary; and that those who have received them, and| « A cheap and amusing volume, containing hundreds of ¢ good 
have not yet returned their Answsrs, will do so before the 20th | a $ Cae’) 6 
instant. All Letters to be sent, ander cover, to * The Under- bee i pea tote {ee 
Secretary of State, Home Office, London;” with the words 
«“ Ecclesiastical Revenues’ Commission,”’ in the corner of the | 
cover. WILLIAM ROBERTS, Secretary. 


Il. 
The Art of Tormenting; a Series of Illus. 
‘ trations of the most approved Methods of excelling in this va- 
luable Acquisition: prised in Forty-four Subjects. Price 6s. 
| plain; 12s. coloured. 





Now ready 
ve III. 
Nd 
ROOFS of the ILLUSTRATIONS to; Old Ways and New Ways; or, the Contrast 
TURNER'S ANNUAL » and HEATH'S BOOK | petween Ancient and Modern Manners, exemplified in Seventy 
lita Prochtne Port@ti Laughable Groups. Price 6ssplain, or 12s. coloured. 
India Proofs ........ or eeceee H > Iv. ° . 

Before Letters Illustrations of Smollett, Fielding, and Gold- 
Published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pali Mall; and may be | smith; in a Series of Forty-one Plates. Designed and engraved 
had of all Book and Printsellers. | by George Cruikshank. With Descriptive Extracts from the 

Also, | Novels. Price 12s. neatly bound. 

The Proof Plates to the Keepsake and Pic-| 7 Vv. 
turesque Annuals, for 1833. | The Epping Hunt: a Poem. By Thomas 
—~___—--. | Hood, Esq. Illustrated with six Engravings on Wood, after the 


ry z Designs of George Cruikshank. 2d edition, foolscap. 8vo. 2¢. 6d. 

O PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, &c. | sewed: ” - “seneaees 
PATENT PEDOMETERS for the Waistcoat Pocket, 
at Paynes’, Watch and Clock Makers, 163, New Bond Street. ! 


} Vi. 
—_—— | Whims and Oddities. By Thomas Hood, 
Esq. A new edition, The 2 vols. now comprised in |, uniform 
MUSIC. 


| with the Comic Annual, 12s. bound 
' & 
NEW CATHOLIC MUSIC, as performed | 


Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 
at the Bavarian Chapel, Warwick Street. 
Composed by H. G. NI 


« Hunt's roasted "— 








Principles of Population. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. boards, 


A® INQUIRY into the PRINCIPLES of 
ulations 


, ), } 
Organist to the K yal Bavarian Embassy in London. | 
Cantate Domino, Soto for a Treble Voice. | POPULATION, exhibiting a System of Reg 
“ | for the Poor, designed immediately to lessen and finally to re 


com by afuli Choir, Price 5s. i 
¥ om in me Solo ‘e's Treble Voice, 3s. | Class - Soete prea ng meagan tia 
"9 . . asses of Society. 


y 
Tantum ergo, Solo for a Bass Voice, 2s. 6d. Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


Adjuva nos, Deus, Du fee 
dente Bass, Ny 6d. ° et for a Treble (or | In 8vo. 6th edition, with 30 Plates and Cats, 18s. cloth, 


: . . ! ~ J 

Victime Paschali, Grand Motett for a full) TNSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG 

Choir, 3s. 6d. | SPORTSMEN; with an Abridgment of the New Game 

| aws. By Lieut.-Co!. P. HAWKER. : 

«Col. Hawker is one of the best shots in England, and his 

| e ee 4 es — the very best book we have on the 
subject.”—Blackmood’s Mag. 

“le Longman, React Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


Preparing for publication, 
In te, Domine, Solo for a Treble Voice, 2s. 
Ave Verum, Duet for Two Trebles, 2s. 6d. 
Published by Monro and May, No. 11, Holborn Bars. 





Constable's Miscellany. 
With several Engravings, 3s. 6d. z 
POPULAR GUIDE to the OBSERVA- 
TION of NATURE; or, Hints of Inducement to the 
Study of Natural Producti and Apr in their Connec- 


tions and Relations. 
By R. MUDIE, 
Author of the “ British Naturalist,” &c- r 
Forming the 77th Volume of * Constable's Miscellany: 
By the same Author, 
First Lines of Zoology. 6s. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


The Child’s Own Book. 
Embellished with Three Hundred Outs, price 7s. 6d. in 
‘ancy boards, or 8s. 6d. nd, 


HE. CHILD’S OWN BOOK. The 2d 
ition. 

London: Printed for T. T. , eapside; N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly; Sepaiepane Tires Oot one eons oan . 7 . * 

Co. Glasgow ; and Stillies, Brothers, Edinburgh. First Lines of Natural Philosophy. y os 

Where may be had, The Picture of India. 2d edition, 2 v™ 

The Girl's Own Book, with 120 Cuts, price . 

4s. Cd. in fancy boards, or Ss, 6d. bound. . rP ene * wnictaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
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Interesting New Works, 
Just published by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street (late Colburn and Bentley), 
PRESENT STATE OF HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 
In 2 vols. post 80. 
VISIT TO GERMANY 
And the Low Countries. 
By Sir A. B. FAULKNER. 


The 4th Volume of the English Translation of the 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME JUNOT, 
(DUCHESS OF ABRANTES.) 

Written by HERSELF. 


Comprising, among other interesting features, an account of Gen. Junot’s Secret Mission to the Courts of Madrid and 
isbon, with Anecdotes of the Nobility of Spain and Portugal. 


II. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ZOHRAB, THE HOSTAGE. 
By the Author of “ HAJJI BABA.” 


Its beauties are numerous, its descriptions full of strength. It is the very best book we have read for a considerable period,”— 


let lan. 
« Novels of this stamp and character are valuable additions to literature.” —Fraser's Magazine. 


IV. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, engraved by Finden, from an original Painting by Sir H. Raeburn, Maps, &c. 


LIFE OF SIR DAVID BAIRD, Bart. 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 


g Cc pond with the Duke of Wellington, the Marquess of Wellesley, Lords Melville and Castlereagh, Sir 
John Moore, and many other distinguished Characters: from the Originals, in the possession of Lady Baird, 


Including his 





Vv. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


OTTERBOURNE; 


Or, the Early Days of Hotspur. 


the Author of “‘ Derwentwater.” 
“ The author of this very striking story, we think, is destined to occupy a distinguished place as an historical novelist.”—Morn- 
ing Post. 
“ * ¢ Otterbourne’ is a spirited tale of the Walter Scott class. The author has 2 quick eye for the picturesque, and much vigour 
and liveliness of fancy.” —Sun. 


VI. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates and Vignettes. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 


By the Author of “ Stories of Waterloo.” 
“ A work altogether after our own hearts.”—Spectator. : o 
“ Every species of ‘ wild sport’ peculiar to the British Isles is inimitably described, and seasoned with anecdotes, sketches, and 
tales, alternately humorous and pathetic, but all tree to nature.”—United Service Journal, Dec. 


Vil. 
Complete in 3 vols. handsomely bound in cloth, 27s. 


THE SPANISH NOVELISTS. 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 


Comprising a Series of National Tales of Life and Adventure. Translated from the Originals, with Biographical and 
Critical Notices, &c. 
“ Productions that have been popular many centuries in their native soil.”—Spectator, 
‘ -— tales are all comerkabio, and many admirable. The work will prove a valuable addition to our literature,”—New 
fonthly. 


VUl. 
Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. neatly bound and embellished, and printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 
FLEETWOOD; 
Or, the New Man of Feeling. 
By W. GODWIN, Esq. 


With a New Preface by the Author, containing Anecdotes of his Literary Life, written expressly for this edition; forming 
the Twenty-seconc Volume of the “ Standard Novels.” 





In 18mo. the 2d edition, with Additions, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


SERMONS and PRAYERS, delivered by 
Ronse AS nenche yeu GURNEY in the Friends’ Meeting Of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law 
at Liverpool, q . 5 

: reach Printed for T. Cadell, Strand; and Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 

weenie — ae me Aa nr bi ~ *,* The profits of this Edition were, by direction of the al 

‘ 4 4 John Bowdler, Esq. the Father of the Author, given to the So- 

aon Te clots for the Suppression of Vice, of whose Committee he was a 
ember. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. in boards, the 4th edition of 
ELECT PIECES, in Verse and Prose. 
By the late JOHN BOWDLER, Jun. Esq. 


French Literature.—Select Writers of the present Age. 
Just published, complete in 3 vols. pocket size, 10s. 6d. in extra 


canvass boards, 
O RIN N E; on, Pitalie. 


Par Mme. la BARONNE DE STAEL. 
Forming the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Volumes of Bibliothéque 
Portative des Dames, or a Collection of the best French Works of 


Hooke’s Histery af Rome— New Edition. 
In 6 vols. 8vo. with Maps, new edition, price 3t. 3a. boards, 
ROMAN HISTORY, from the Building of 
Rome to the Ruin of the Commonwealth. 
By N. HOOKE, Esq. 
19th Century. London: Printed &) Langan, cee ream nd as Jeffery 
i. 7 > and Son; J. and W. T. Clarke; T.Cadell; J. Richardson; Car- 
Each V, Edited by M. DE ROUILLON. enter and Son; R.Scholey; Baldwin and Cradock; J.,G.,and 
ratel h Volume contains about 350 pages, and may be had sepa- F. Rivington; J. Booker; Hamilton, Adams, and Co,; Whit- 
J. taker, Treacher, and Co.; T. T. and J. Tegg; Simpkin and 
Pe ke is preceded by a Biographical and LiterarySketch | Marshall, J. Bohn; Parbury, Allen, and Co.; T. Bumpus; 
T thor. - and W. Boone; J. Dowding; W. J. and J. Maynard; J. 
his work is also well adapted for the superior Classes in Bain; E.H ;_E. Lloyd; and nand Son; J. Parker, 
hools. Oxford ; J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge; Wilson and Sons, 
" Volumes already published, — ; Gand J. Robinson, Liverpool; and Stirling and Kenney, 
nal I,—Choix des meilleures Pitces de M. | ®4>¥"™ Oteeamaestebed. " 
s 4 a 
Vol. I1.—L’Hermi iy gee Crerier’s Roman Emperors, from Augustus 
- Il._-L’ Hermite de la Chaussée d’Antin ; : in, E 
* | to Consténtine. From the French, by J. Mill + 10 vols. 8vo.4i. 
Par M, De Jouy (the Addison of France). Tome I. | ban ra = » Ksq ——_—_—— 


y ° ° ° Cc 5s. sewed, 
ol. bd ~ " “4 
Camis de eee Histoire Ancienne. Par M. le) (>) RsERVATIONS on the PRINCIPLES 
ae . > P to be adopted in the ESTABLISHMENT of NEW 
Vols. IV. V. and VI.—Corinne ; on, I’Italie. | weNwirPaLities, the Reform of Ancient Corporations, and 
the Chap Administration ustice: to Henry jam, 
Vol. VIE sh a. “A ales oo Tome II Bag. cogether with the Heads of a Bill for the future Regulation 


of C 
ion: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman ; By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE, K.H. 
and John Stacey, Old Haymarket, Norwich. London: J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadili 


‘or porate Reform.—8vo. price 














New Novels, &c. by Distinguished Writers. 
A 2d and cheaper edition, in 2 vols, 16s, of 


THE AL A MBRA. 
By GEOFFRY CRAYON, 

Author of the “‘ Sketch Book,” ‘* Tales of a Traveller,” &c. 

2. The Heathen’s Wail; or, the Heiden- 
pet By J. F. Cooper, Author of the “ Spy,” ‘ Pilot,” &c 

vols. 

3. Tales of the Early Centuries. By the 
Author of “ Brambletye House,” the “‘ Tor Hill,” &c. 3 vols. 

4. Legends of the Rhine and Low Countries. 
By the Author of “ Highways and Byeways.” 3 vols. 

5. Henry Masterton; or, the Young Cava- 
lier. By the Author of “ Richelieu,” “Darnley,” and “ De 
VOrme.” 38 vols. 

6. Tales from Froissart. By the late Barry 
St. Ledger, Author of Gilbert Earle.” 3 vols. 

7. The Highland Smugglers. By J.B. Fra- 
ser, Esq. Author of the « Adventures of a Kuzzilbash.” 3 vols. 

8. The Schoolfellows ; or, History of Stan- 
ley Buxton. By John Galt, Esq. Author of the “ Ayrshire Lega- 
tees,” ** Annals of the Parish,” &c. 3 vols. 

9. The Contrast. By the Earl of Mulgrave, 
Author of «* Matilda,” and *‘ Yes and No.” 3 vols. 

10. Arlington. By the Author of “Granby,” 
and “ Herbert Lacy.” 3 vols. 

1. Fortune Hunting. By the Author of 
“ First Love.” 3 vols. 

12. Sir Ralph Esher; or, Adventures of a 
Gentleman of the Court of Charles II. By Leigh Hunt. 3 vols. 

13. The Fair of May-Fair; or, the Mise- 
ries of Marriage. By the Author of‘ Mothers and Daughters.” 
3 vols, 

Containing the Flirt of Ten Seasons—The Special License— 
The Separate Maintenance—The Divorcée, &c. &c, 
14. Adventures ofa Younger Son. 3 vols. 
“We believe the celebrated Trelawney (the intimate friend of 
Lord Byron), to be the author of this work, and that it embodies 
a portion of the events of his earlier life.”—Literary 
azette, 

Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington 
Street; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; John Cumming, Dublin; 
and to be had of all Booksellers, and at all ble Libraries. 





y the Rev. S. 
In Two Parts, each 2s. 6d. neatly bound in black; or complete, 
5s. neatly bound in calf, 


TRPRIwoe 
EW WEEK’S PREPARATION for a 
WORTHY RECEIVING of the LORD’S SUPPER, 
as ded and appointed by the Church of England; and 
a COMPANION to the ALTAR, directing the Communicant in 
his Behaviour and Devotions at the Lord's Table: with Instruc- 
tions how to live well after receiving the Holy Sacrament. 
Revised by SAMUEL WIKX, A.M. F.R. and A.S, 
Vicar of St. Bartholomew-the-Less, London. 

Printed for Longman, Kees, Orme, and Co.; 8S. Hodgson; J. 
Richardson; J. M. Richardson; Hatchard and Son; Baldwin 
and Cradock ; J., G., and F. Rivington; J. Duncan; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; Simpkin and 
Marshall; and Houlston and Son. 

Of whom may be had, ‘ 
Original New Week’s Preparation for a 
Worthy Receiving of the Lord's Supper, &c. 2 Parts, each 1s. 6d. 
nd. 


Ou 
New Whole Duty of Man, 8vo, 9s. bound, 
and 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 


New Week's Preparation, with considerable Improvements, 
b, ix. 





Elegant Christmas Presents. 
Sharpe's Editions, in Cabinet Vols. with beautiful Engravings 
rom Westall, 5s. Gd. each, boards, 
HOMSON’S SEASONS-~—Beattie’s 
Minstrel —Cowper’s Task, Table-Talk, and Minor 
Poems, 3 vols.—Milton’s Paradise 2 vols.; Paradise Re- 
gained, and Minor Poems, 2 vols.—Falconer’s Shipwreck—Gold- 
smith’s Poems} and Gray's Poems. 
Uniform with the above, 5s. 6d. each, 
as J 
Bacon’s Essays—Elizabeth—Gregory’s Le- 
Gr Che me’s Letters—Mason on Self-Knowledge—Paul and 
irginia—Rasselas—and Vicar of Wakefield. 


Young’s Night Thoughts, with 10 Engray- 


in 


gs, 92, . 

Small Octavo Editions of the foregoing may 
be had: also of Burns's Poems and Songs, 2 vols. 18s.—Sturm’s 
Reflections, 4 vols. 30¢,—and Pope’s Poetical Works, 2 vols, 15. 
*,* The above are generally kept in elegant bindings. 

London: Published by the Proprietors. 





To the Clergy, Heads of Families, Raigredt, Travellers, and 
‘aptains of Vessels. 
Price 3s. 6d. 3d edition, 


_ 7 
ButLER’s MEDICINE-CHEST 

DIRECTORY, and Family Catalogue of Drugs, Che- 
micals, &c.; with the Properties and Doses, and the best mode 
of administration of all the articles more generally used In Do- 
mestic Medicine; to which is appended a Concise and Familiar 
Description of Diseases, with the most approved methods 
Treatment, according to Modern Practice. 

“ We have not seen the preceding editions of this useful vo- 
lume; but do not wonder, on looking it over, that it should have 
reached a third impression. For common family reference, for 
the Lady Bountifuls (if such now exist in country quarters), for 
clergymen, and other benevolent persons, who may be called 
upon to assist the sick, or those who have met with accidents at 
a distance from medical advice, this Directory is an excellent 
guide. We cordially recommend it to notice as a work which 
may assuage mu uman misery, and enab! very one to do 
much good to his fellow-creatures.”—Literary Gazette, 

Butler's Medical Hall, 54, Lower Sackville Street, and W. F. 

akeman, Dublin; Simpkin and Marshall, London; Oliver and 
Bonds Eataburgh King, Cork; and all Booksellers in the United 

ngdom. 
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8, New Burlington Street, December 1. 


Mr. Bentley (late Colburn and Bentley) will publish the following New Works during the 


present M 


onth. 


THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 


peters by aces to His Majesty. 


2 vols. 3vo. wit! 


hellich 





ORIGIN & SERVICES OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 


From the Formation of the Regiment under General Monk, to the Battle of Waterloo. 
By = SACS RON 


vols. 8vo. e. fine Portrai 


MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM HOSTE, 


Bart. 


R.N. K.C.B. K.M.T. 
Including his Correspondence, &c. 
By LADY HARRIET HOSTE. 


=. 


In2 8v0. 
THE AMERICAN STAGE. 
Including Anecdotes of English Performers in the United States, from 1752 to the Present Time. 
By WILLIAM DUNLAP, Esq. 
Author of Memoirs of George Frederick Cooke,” &c. 


IV. 
In 2 vols. Svo. 
TRAVELS IN UPPER INDIA 
And in Parts of the Himalaya Mountains. 
With Sketches of the Courts of the Native Princes, &c, 


By MAJOR 


ARCHER. 


V. 
Also the following New Works of Fiction. 


3 vols. post 8 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPERON. 


Edited by — DACRE. 


nae. a 8v0. 


THE LIFE 


OF A SAILOR. 


By a CAPTAIN in the ROYAL NAVY. 





In crown 8vo. price 12s. in cloth boards, uniform with 
Ritson, Ellis, &c. 
HRISTMAS c AROLS, Ancient and 
Modern; including the ‘most Popular in the West of 
England, and the Airs to which rage are sung. Also, Specimens 
of French Preview Carols. With Pp cneenatats and Notes, 
/ILLIAM SANDY 8S, F.A 
Lately ume’, vin an Introduction by a same Author, 
price 4s. 6d. in cloth boards, 
Specimens of M acaronic Poetry. 
Printed for Richard Beckley, 42, Piccadilly; and sold by 
Simpkin and Marshall, | ‘Stationers’ Hall Court. 
New No 
HE ADOPTED. “INDIAN BOY 
BELLEGARDE. A Canadian Tale, with Prefatory 
Remarks on Mrs. Trollope. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Just ap 


Golden Legends ; containing the Bracelet, 
the Locket, and the Signet ~ 


The Puritan’s Grave. By the Author of 
the “ Usurer’s Daughter, 
Duy, Public Library, Conduit Street. 
oe At this extensive Establishment, the perusal of all New 
Publications, English and Foreign, may be obtained in Town or 
Country. Terms on application. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. gree te 10s. 6d. in c 
ALES and CON ERSATIONS; or, the 
New Rogers Friend. 
x Mrs. MARKHAM, 
Author of Histories of England and France. 
“We Neary bre recommend Mrs. Markham to our juve- 
nile readers.”—Lit. &: 
“« These volumes Sue “excellent instruction, in a very agree- 
able form.” —Spectator. 
Lendon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


— IN THE nome 
n a few days, 8vo. (Second edi 
KETCH of the SIKHS, with = Introduc- 
tory Chapter regarding the wg of the Indus. 
By Sir JOHN MALO 
John Murray, ia Street. 





in December will be published, 
HE, DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALEN- 
DAR for 1833, (on the same plan as the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge University Calendars). 
Whittaker, her, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London ; 
and Curry and Co. Dublin. 


he press, 


Int 
N the ADMINISTRATION of 
BRITISH INDIA, illustrated with Official Papers and 
authentic Documents. 
By Sir JOHN MALCOLM. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In a hw days will be — in Quarto, with 19 Plates, 
sl. 


HE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANS- 
ACTIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON, for 

the Year 1832, Part II. 
Containing the following Papers:—1. Dr. Davy on the New 
Volcano in the Mediterranean—2. Dr. Davy’s further Notice of 
the same—3. Captain Smyth on the Site and Origin of Graham 
Island—4. Dr. Davy’s Experiments and Observations on the Tor- 
pedo—5. Dr. Ritchie’s Experimental Researches on Voltaic Elec- 
tric ity—6. Sir Charles Bel! on the Organs of the Human Voice— 

. Dr. Hall on Respiration and Irritability in the Animal King- 
dom—8. Dr. Hall on Hybernation—9. Mr. Lubbock’s Researches 
in Physical Astronomy—10. Mr. Newport on the big Seeger 
and Metamorphoses of the Sphinr /igustri—ll. Mr. Baily on the 
Correction of a Pendulum for the Reduction to a “‘Vacuum—12. 
Commander Belcher’s Magnetical Experiments on the Coast of 
Africa~—18. Mr. Osler on the Anatomy and Habits of Marine 
‘Testaceous Mollusca—l4. Mr. Owen on the Mammary Glands of 
the Ornithorhynchus paradoxus—15. Prof. Daniell on the Water- 
Barometer of the Royal Society—16. Mr. elegy og s Hourly Obser- 
vations and E rometer— 17. 
Mr. Lubbock on the Tides in the Port of London—18. Mr. Lub- 
bock’s Researches in Physical Astronomy. 

Printed by Richard Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street ; 
_wa sold iby all Booksellers. 





New Journal devoted to the People. 
On Saturday, the 15th of December, in Sixteen 4tc. pages, 
price 7d. the First Number of 


THE REFLECTOR; a Weekly News- 


per of Politics, pear eae ane the Drama: 

The Reflector has bee taken to supply certain of those 
new wants which have aeaan among the People, with their ac- 
uirement of new ideas. ‘The deep feelings which they have un- 
ergone for the last thirty years on every subject interesting to 
human welfare, have we Sa an amount of thought—especially 
among those who have suffered—far deeper, wiser, and more 
conscious of itself, than can readily be conceived by ‘hose who 
have suffered less. To the right direction of the theught and 
knowledge thus acquired, and to the farther promotion of the 
happiness of all, the Reflector will devote itself. Its cause will 
be, unceasingly, that of the People—of the Labouring Population. 

The Reflector’s several departments will consist of Domestic 
and Foreign Politics—The Moral Lessons of the Police Offices— 
The Political Unions—Notes of the Week—Historical Politics; 
History of the House of Commons—Essays on Literature—The 
Drama—Fine Arts; with early and careful Reviews of every new 
work of interest. With the assistance of men whose nanes have 
become eminent in literature, it willclaim a vliuhed tono » ardinary 
attention from every class, owever d by eck 
or made wise by experienee. 

Advertisements will be received at the Office, No. 22, Bouverie 
Street, Fleet Street: Orders by W. Smith, 192, Stranc; F.C. 
Westley, 165, Strand; and all ksellers and Newsvenders. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


ee 
On the First Monday in Januar. 


THE NEW ANTI. JACOBIN, 


On the 12th of December Pe be published, in 1 vol 810. 
lates, 


Sx WEEKS on ‘the LOIRE, with a Peep 


into La Vendée; a Route which, in additio 
beauties of Scenery it must always command, derives age 
interest, at the present moment, from the circumstance of its in. 
cluding many of the scenes in which the hazardous enterprises 
one “ hair-breadth escapes” of the Duchesse de Berri have taken 
place. 


_The Apiarian’ s Guide; containing Practical 
i for the M. of Bees » Upon the Depriving Sys. 
on By J. H. Paiuas Author of “ The Cottager’s Guide.” 
London: Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Dramatic Library, in Monthly Volumes. 
On the Ist saa a will be —— Price 4s. 6d. 
'y bound in clot! 

HE DRAMATIC LI BRARY, Volume 

the First; w _ Remarks, Critical and Biographical, 

GEORGE DANIEL 
Embellished om. a full-length highly characteristic Plate of 
Mr. Dowton in Sir John wt ern aV — Title and Por. 
trait of Shak 1 on Steel by the cele. 
brated Artist Conrade Cooke, and Eight Pictorial Scenes. 


Also, on the a Poor lerrcen 1833, will be published, 
atly bound in clot 


The Dramatised Works of Sir Walter Scott, 


Bart 
London : Published by Thomas Hurst, 65, St. t. Paul’s Churchyard. 





In a few days will be published, ir inl val, oro. 
ISSERTATIONS vindicating the Church 
of England on certain essential Points of Polity and 
Doctrine. 

By the Rev. JOHN SINCLAIR, M.A. F.R.S.E. 
Of Pembroke Morte Be Oxford, and Minister of St. ‘aul’s 
Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh. 
London: Printing for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mali; and Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh.. 


Now publishing, under the direction of the Committee of Ge. 
neral Literature and te hee by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Know 

RIGINAL FA MILY SERMONS, in 
Monthly Parts, at 1s. each. 

Part I. contains Sermons by the Bishop of London; Dr. Deal- 
tr 3 the Dean of Chichester; Rev. E. G. Marsh; Rev. T.V. 

ort. 

Part II., Sermons by the Bishop of Bangor; the Dean of Chester; 
Rev. A. M.C Sampbell; Rev. S. Rickards; Archdeacon Bather; 
Rey. C. W. Le Bas. 

London; John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, 
Vest Strand. 
New Work by the Author of“ Cavendish.” 

In afew days will be published, foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
E aA U R EA D; 

A Literary, Political, and Naval Satire of the Day. 

ressed to Lord Brougham. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Messrs. Saunders and Otley have just ready the: follow ing 
ao oak Wor 
In ce 16s. 
N R. LODGE'S" “PEERAGE for 1833. 
The new edition, considerably augmented, and corrected 
to the present date. : 
“6 A work which corrects all errors of former works.” —Times. 
II. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Memoirs of Louis XVIII. Written by 
Himself. 
«« We have not for a long time perused any work from which 
we have gained more matter in the way of amusement and inte- 
rest.” —Metropolitun, 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. Bvo. Plates, 
Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, &e. 


in the Years 1829, 30, 31; and of a Tour in the Black Sea with 
the Capitan Pasha. By Adolphus Slade, Esq. 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 52 Vignettes, 
Characteristics of Women. By Mrs. Jameson. 
“Two truly Scan volumes; the most charming of all the 
works of a i 





V. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, and a Map of the Author’s Route, 
Fifteen Months’ Pilgrimage through Untrod- 
den Tracts of Khuzistan and Persia. By J. H. Stocqueler, £sq- 
«Mr. Stocqueler has added immensely to our geographical 
soon of Asia.”—Court Magazine. 
tish and Foreign Public Library, Conduit Street. x 
*,* At this extensive Establishment, the perusal ew 
Publications, English and Foreign, may be obtained in or 
Country. Terms o Terms on — 


que QUARTERLY. "REVIEW will be 
aneameas 7 - a few days. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A- SCRIPPS, oi 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellingtoa are 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxf" 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange: k 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. eid 
Edinburgh; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and At yo 
and Co. Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Agent fi 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 
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